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People just coming to the Berkeley community 
may at first think that their whole world is defined by 
the space directly around the university. That is what 
the university wants you to think. They are able to 
control that space. If you stay in that space, you risk 
only meeting people who are similar to you and only 
having experiences you are already familiar with. 

You need to explore territory beyond the anti¬ 
septic university district. Here are some ideas. 

The Berkeley Farmers Market. It happens 
every Tuesday from 2 to 7 on Derby St. between 
Milvia and MLK. A lot of the food is organic and 
grown by local, small farmers. You can talk to the 
grower. The selection varies depending on the sea¬ 
son but right now selection is very good. If you have 
never eaten organic produce before, it is not only 
good for you but usually tastes much better than 
chemically grown fruit and vegetables. Prices here 
are often much more reasonable than at “health” 
food stores. The Farmers Market is sponsored by 
the Ecology Center, also a good place to check out. 
The center handles Berkeley’s curbside recycling 
program and has a bookstore and lots of information. 
It is located at 1403 Addison. (It is moving soon.) 

The Berkeley Flea Market. It runs every Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday from about 10 to 5 in the parking 



lot near the Ashby BART station. (Next to Ashby 
between MLK and Adeline.) The market is very, very 
ethnically and culturally diverse. Shoppers and ven¬ 
dors are from many nations. There are many differ¬ 
ent types of music. A good place to buy used items 
if you are furnishing a house or setting up a kitchen. 
Buying used stuff is cheaper and more interesting 
than new items. It also saves the earth—recycled 
stuff rather than new production. Also a variety of 
handmade and imDorted items. Be sure to buy crafts 


from local artists instead of always buying imported 
items (produced by exploited and underpaid labor¬ 
ers). The flea market is a great place to hang out 
and watch people. 

Lower Sproul Drums. Also on Saturday and 
Sunday, you can usually find a drum circle on Lower 



Sproul plaza. Come by to listen and dance or if you 
are particularly brave, play yourself. 

Gilman St. Project Located at 924 Gilman 
St., the project is an alternative music/performance 
space geared towards the punk scene. Ride your 
skateboard around or shoot a few hoops and avoid 
being impaled on a pointy mohawk, as you groove to 
MDC or Special Forces. Once the Feederz threw a 
dead dog at the audience. Those were the days. 

People’s Park. Contrary to university pro- 
poganda, the park is a nice place to hang out. Lo¬ 
cated between Dwight and Haste east of Telegraph, 
it is a great place to play frisbee on a sunny day. 
You can study there too. Some weekends, free con¬ 
certs happen at the park. There is one this Saturday, 
Sept. 3 at 1 in the afternoon. Keep your eyes open 
for flyers on Telegraph Ave. that will alert you to 
these free concerts. (Concerts at the park are much 
nicer than ones on Lower Sproul since you can sit on 
the grass and get comfortable.) Also at the park, 
there is weekly gardening sponsored by the People’s 
Park Project/Native Plant Farm. If you already love 
gardening but need a space to do it or if you want to 
learn, come by on Saturday from noon until dusk. 
The east end of the park is a native plant farm includ¬ 


ing local species. 

Long Haul. The most comprehensive radical 
library in the area. Located at 3124 Shattuck Ave. 
Walk in when someone is there and took through the 
archives and books. There are many historical docu¬ 
ments that are very interesting. Groups can also 
rent the space for meetings or events. Call 84-UN- 
ION for info. 

La Pefta. Located at 3105 Shattuck, La Pena 
Cultural Center focuses on Latin American culture. 
You can drink a beer or eat dinner there and listen to 
various music groups perform. Pick up their calen¬ 
dar to see what is happening. A great place to hang 
out. 

UC Theater. Located at 2036 University Ave. 
This theater has a different double feature every 
night. They often have foreign, rare or hard to find 
films. Also old films. Not only are the films more 
interesting than at an establishment theater (Batman 
will not play for months here) but it is a little cheaper, 
only $4.50. Get a schedule for your wall and check it 
out. 

Your Radio. This isn’t a place to hang out but 
is a Berkeley resource well worth exploring. You can 
listen to KPFA, 94 FM, for Pacifica news, which of¬ 
fers a radical and alternative perspective. They also 
have many alternative and innovative locally pro¬ 
duced radio shows. This is a membership supported 
station so if you listen, remember to donate a few 
bucks during the membership drive. You can also 
listen to KALX, 90.7. It is the campus radio station 
and also often provides alternative music and pro¬ 
gramming. 

Eshleperson Hall. Most of the student run 
activity groups are located here. It is right next to the 
ASUC store on Bancroft west of Telegraph Ave. 
Come by and get involved in the various groups. 
Also, visit Eshleperson library on the 7th floor and 
check out the alternative media newsrack there. The 
balcony around Eshleperson library is a great place 


to watch the sunset. If you haven’t seen one re¬ 
cently, you are working too hard and being too seri¬ 
ous. Remember, you are a better student if you 
enjoy life. And why are you studying so hard any¬ 
way? 

Ashkenaz Nightclub. On San Pablo and Gilman. 
Owned and operated by the cool socialist-revolution- 
ary type. They offer excellent Afro-caribbean, Third 
World, ethnic and folk type music most every night. 
Dancing is great on their groovy solid wood dance 
floor. Get a load of their impressive collection of 
political posters on the walls. Get acquainted at the 
Slingshot fundraiser on Sunday, September 3. 

Mama Bear’s. Near 65th and Telegraph. A cool 
women’s bookstore and coffeeshop. A nice, comfort¬ 
able place to hang out and talk, read or just observe. 
They have a lot of books on women’s issues, and in 
particular have lots of stuff on lesbianism and issues 
of sexuality. 

-by J. Palmer and David M. 





























lot near the Ashby BART station. (Next to Ashby 
between MLK and Adeline.) The market is very, very 
ethnically and culturally diverse. Shoppers and ven¬ 
dors are from many nations. There are many differ¬ 
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dead dog at the audience. Those were the days. 

People’s Park. Contrary to university pro- 
poganda, the park is a nice place to hang out. Lo¬ 
cated between Dwight and Haste east of Telegraph, 
it is a great place to play frisbee on a sunny day. 
You can study there too. Some weekends, free con¬ 
certs happen at the park. There is one this Saturday, 
Sept. 3 at 1 in the afternoon. Keep your eyes open 
for flyers on Telegraph Ave. that will alert you to 
these free concerts. (Concerts at the park are much 
nicer than ones on Lower Sproul since you can sit on 
the grass and get comfortable.) Also at the park, 
there is weekly gardening sponsored by the People’s 
Park Project/Native Plant Farm. If you already love 
gardening but need a space to do it or if you want to 
learn, come by on Saturday from noon until dusk. 
The east end of the park is a native plant farm indud- 
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station so if you listen, remember to donate a few 
bucks during the membership drive. You can also 
listen to KALX, 90.7. It is the campus radio station 
and also often provides alternative music and pro¬ 
gramming. 

Eshleperson Hall. Most of the student run 
activity groups are located here. It is right next to the 
ASUC store on Bancroft west of Telegraph Ave. 
Come by and get involved in the various groups. 
Also, visit Eshleperson library on the 7th floor and 
check out the alternative media newsrack there. The 
balcony around Eshleperson library is a great place 



THEN WE ALL HELD HANDS FC« A WVfiLE, 
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Newcomers to the Berkeley scene often ex¬ 
press concern about the violence that has been 
known to occur at political demonstrations here. 
Whether any given demonstration is likely to be vio¬ 
lent depends, of course, in large part on the attitude 
and tadics of the various political groups that attend 
it. 

The Slingshot has dedded, as a public service, 
to publish the names of some of the more violent 
groups on campus for the interest and safety of the 
university community. Herewith, a partial survey of 
UC groups that pradice or advocate violence: 

1. UC Police Department (UCPD). These 
wild-eyed extremists attend nearly every demonstra¬ 
tion or rally on campus, always carrying pistols, ba¬ 
tons, tear gas, riot visors and other implements of 
destruction. 

2. Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC). 
This group, while less visible on campus than the 
UCPD, needs to be closely watched because it is the 
recruitment and training arm of a large and well- 
funded international terrorist group, the US Army. 
ROTC openly conduds classes in subjects ranging 
from organizing military invasions to techniques of 
killing people as well as obedience training in the 
form of uniformed marches around campus. ROTC 
leaders are also known to hold target pradice for 
their cadets in a secret subterranean bunker some¬ 
where beneath the UCB campus. 

3. Lawrence Livermore National Laboratroy 
(LLNL). LLNL is primarily known as the design cen¬ 
ter for the nudear weapons that might exterminate all 
humanity. Much of the work done at LLNL is so 


secret that even its classification level is classified. 
But then, the labs bring in lots of money, so UC 
senior vice president Willian Frazer describes UC’s 
management of them as a “public service* 

4. UC Board of Regents. Like the heads of 
the Mafia, this group of wealthy businessmen holds 
its meetings at different locations from one month to 
the next. The Regents oversee all aspeds of univer¬ 
sity policy from the management of the weapons labs 
io the reclassification of graduate student employees 
as a means to circumvent court orders direding UC 
to pay a living wage to such employees. Oh, and 
next time a UCPD officer breaks your skull with a riot 
baton and says he was only following orders, re¬ 
member that the UC Regents is where those orders 
came from. 



a lot of energy. Anyone interested in helping out come to our benefit Sept. 3 at Ashkanaz. With 
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Slingshot is normally a weekly or biweekly 
student/community radical paper. This issue we 
publish our second annual Disorientation issue 
for the benefit of new students as well as every¬ 
one else. 

We encourage everyone to get involved in 
Slingshot immediately! We are currently looking 
for new members. Tasks include writing, editing, 
typing, layout, drawing, taking and/or developing 
photographs, ad sales, fundraising, research, in¬ 
telligence gathering, event organizing, mailing, 
networking and whatever else you think we 
should be doing. Contact us and volunteer to¬ 
day. 

We are currently discussing the establish¬ 


ment of a low power Slingshot Radio Service. 
Anyone know how to build a transmitter? We are 
also interested in film and video. We are looking 
for computers, printing presses, graphics materi¬ 
als, xerox machines, cars, trucks, airplanes, 
boats, free housing and land in the country (to 
establish a farm/publishing commune). Donate 
whatever you have. 

Another new development is that Slingshot 
has been chosen as the National Corespondence 
Committee for the Network of Alternative Student 
Press (NASP). NASP involves about 50 campus 
papers across the US. The papers have a radi¬ 
cal, feminist or Third World student perspective. 
Slingshot maintains the national mailing list, 
handles national mailings, acts as a center of in¬ 
formation and attempts to expand the network. 
This is a great honor for Slingshot but also takes 


press concern about the violence that has been 
known to occur at political demonstrations here. 
Whether any given demonstration is likely to be vio¬ 
lent depends, of course, in large part on the attitude 
and tactics of the various political groups that attend 
it. 

The Slingshot has decided, as a public service, 
to publish the names of some of the more violent 
groups on campus for the interest and safety of the 
university community. Herewith, a partial survey of 
UC groups that practice or advocate violence: 

1. UC Police Department (UCPD). These 
wild-eyed extremists attend nearly every demonstra¬ 
tion or rally on campus, always carrying pistols, ba¬ 
tons, tear gas, riot visors and other implements of 
destruction. 

2. Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC). 
This group, while less visible on campus than the 
UCPD, needs to be closely watched because it is the 
recruitment and training arm of a large and well- 
funded international terrorist group, the US Army. 
ROTC openly conducts classes in subjects ranging 
from organizing military invasions to techniques of 
killing people as well as obedience training in the 
form of uniformed marches around campus. ROTC 
leaders are also known to hold target practice for 
their cadets in a secret subterranean bunker some¬ 
where beneath the UCB campus. 

3. Lawrence Livermore National Laboratroy 
(LLNL). LLNL is primarily known as the design cen¬ 
ter for the nuclear weapons that might exterminate all 
humanity. Much of the work done at LLNL is so 


a lot of energy. Anyone interested in helping out 
with NASP work is greatly needed. Also, anyone 
who wants to plug into NASP or who wants more 
information, please contact us. 

Slingshot robbed again 

In other news, Slingshot was robbed again! 
Last spring someone broke into our office and 
took $400 worth of t-shirts, hurting our publishing 
schedule. This summer 2 medicinal, Slingshot 
fundraising herb plants worth about $2000 were 
stolen by parties unknown. Because of this theft, 
we were forced to go about $600 in debt to pay 
for this issue. 

Please donate any money you can. We sug¬ 
gest any amount from $1 to $20. The ASUC only 
gives us $300 for the whole year. We have al¬ 
ready spent $900. As well as making a donation, 


But then, the labs bring in lots of money, so UC 
senior vice president Willian Frazer describes UC’s 
management of them as a “public service. 1 * 

4. UC Board of Regents. Like the heads of 
the Mafia, this group of wealthy businessmen holds 
its meetings at different locations from one month to 
the next. The Regents oversee all aspects of univer¬ 
sity policy from the management of the weapons labs 
io the reclassification of graduate student employees 
as a means to circumvent court orders directing UC 
to pay a living wage to such employees. Oh, and 
next time a UCPD officer breaks your skull with a riot 
baton and says he was only following orders, re¬ 
member that the UC Regents is where those orders 
came from. 
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come to our benefit Sept. 3 at Ashkanaz. With 
luck we will soon have t-shirts to sell. Please buy 
one. 

Anyway, enjoy this issue. We will have a 
regular issue of Slingshot out in a week or two. 

Published August 25,1989 
Circulation 5,000 • Vol 1, No. 30 
Mailing: 700 Eshleman Hall 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
Office: 612 Eshleman Hall 
Phone: 642-4136 


An ASUC Sponsored publication (sort of.) 

(I mean they only give us Peking $300 a year. Can you dig it? $300 
won’t even pay for our postage. We spent $900 on this issue alone.) 

All Events are Wheelchair accessable 
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The University of California's 
Regents and their Friends 


Dow Chemical 


Exxon 



David P. Gardner 



Joseph A. Moore 



Roy T. Brophy 

Yvonne Burke 

Burgener 

Glenn Campbell 

Frank W. Clark Jr. 

Tirso del Junco 

David Gardner 

Jeremiah Hallisey 

Heggie 

Johnson 

Khachigian 

Leo Kolligian 

Joseph A. Moore 

Stanely Sheinbaum 

William French Smith j 

Dean Watkins 


Harold Williams 


Chevron 


ARCO 


Phillips Petroleum 



Imperial Chemical Industries 


Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Chemicals 


QiL 

Companies 


Bank of America 


Security Pacific 


Merrill Lynch 


JP Morgan 


Banks. 

Investment 


Ford 


General Motors 


Automotive 


Hewlett-Packard 


Lockheed 


- Navistar 


Boeing 


Northrop 


General Electric 


Defense 


Apple 


IBM 


Computers 


Coca Cola 


McDonalds 


Castle n Cooke 


Efl.Qd 


Eastman Kodak 


Johnson and Johnson 


Texas Air 


Proctor and Gamble 


MiSC, 
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David P. Gardner 



Joseph A. Moore 



Tirso del Junco, M.D. 



Tirso del Junco |i 

David Gardner 

Jeremiah Hallisey 

Heggie , 

Johnson 

Khachigian 

Leo Kolligian 

Joseph A. Moore | 

Stanely Sheinbaum 

William French Smith 

Dean Watkins 

Harold Williams 

Yeager 



Castle n Cooke 


Glenn Campbell 



Defense 


Computers 


Food 



Eastman Kodak 



Johnson and Johnson 



Texas Air 



Proctor and Gamble 



Watkins and Johnson 



the Gap 


PG&E 



Southern California Edison 

< 

II 

San Diego Gas and Electric 



Agrigenetics Research Co. 


Pacific Telesis 
NY Times 
Times Mirror (LA Times) 

Knight-Ridder Newspapers 


Misc. 


William French Smith 


Utilities 


Biotech 

Communi ¬ 

cations 


This information about the regents’s private busi¬ 
ness dealings was compiled from the conflict of inter¬ 
est file in the “office of the president” on the 21st floor 
of the Kaiser building in downtown Oakland. The 
lines connecting a regent to a corporation mean that 
the regent sits on the board of directors of, has sig¬ 
nificant stock in or is in an chief executive office for 
that corporation. 

The University of California is not much different 
than other large corporations. Controlled by this 


the universities is an integral part of this unjust sys¬ 
tem and is becoming more integral as scientific re¬ 
search and technological advancement moves to the 
forefront of economic expansion. 

Most of what is currently being taught here is not 
in the best interest of learning or humanity or even of 
the students who are conveyorbelted through here. 
What we have been taught is an ivory tower is really 
an ivory wall: hardened to cries of injustice and 


tainted with money generate off the exploitation of 
workers here and abroad. The university muffles 
emotions with theories, slaps grades on creativity 
and reduces human relationships to mere tenure re¬ 
lationships. 

Undergraduate education at UC Berkeley is just 
an annual deal the regents cut with the state to get 
more state money for and to help justify the “real 
work” being done here. The real nuts and bolts of 


what goes on here and which keeps this place in the 
bucks has very little to do with education. It has to 
do with building bombs and developing new chemi¬ 
cals. It has to do with teaching a new generation of 
priveleged kids the technical and managerial skills 
necessary to subjugate a work force. It is reproduc¬ 
ing and manipulating those parts of history, cutlure 
and philosophy that provide the intellectual justifica¬ 
tion for a new propertied class, the newest historical 
wave of an aristocracy. The sons and daughters of 





















































































































Tirso del Junco, M.D. 



Frank W. Clark, Jr. 
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Southern California Edison 


San Diego Gas and Electric 
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Utilities 


Pacific Telesis 


NY Times 


Times Mirror (LA Times) 
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ATT 
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Communi ¬ 
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This information about the regents’s private busi¬ 
ness dealings was compiled from the conflict of inter¬ 
est file in the “office of the president” on the 21st floor 
of the Kaiser building in downtown Oakland. The 
lines connecting a regent to a corporation mean that 
the regent sits on the board of directors of, has sig¬ 
nificant stock in or is in an chief executive office for 
that corporation. 

The University of California is not much different 
than other large corporations. Controlled by this 
group of mostly white, mostly male corporate execu¬ 
tives called the Board of Regents (i.e. Board of Di¬ 
rectors) who meet once a month up and down the 
state to make the major policy decisions. Everyday 
operations are carried out by a hierarchy of the presi¬ 
dent and vice-presidents who work side by side with 
the executives of other corporations in an Oakland 
skyscraper, down to the Chancellors and vice chan¬ 
cellors at each of the campuses. 

Their interest is in shaping and molding the uni¬ 
versity so that it produces graduates with the skills, 
training, and mental attitudes that suit the needs of 
capitalist industry and military contractors. 

< It is not surprising that many departments and 
institutes on campus take donations from major cor¬ 
porations and then do research that can be used by 
those same big corporations (many of which the re¬ 
gents are personally involved with). 

In our society, almost all power and wealth, all 
property rights, information sources, weapons, and 
university administration buildings are controlled by a 
small class of influential people. Corporate control of 


the universities is an integral part of this unjust sys¬ 
tem and is becoming more integral as scientific re¬ 
search and technological advancement moves to the 
forefront of economic expansion. 

Most of what is currently being taught here is not 
in the best interest of learning or humanity or even of 
the students who are conveyorbelted through here. 
What we have been taught is an ivory tower is really 
an ivory wall: hardened to cries of injustice and 


tainted with money generate off the exploitation of 
workers here and abroad. The university muffles 
emotions with theories, slaps grades on creativity 
and reduces human relationships to mere tenure re¬ 
lationships. 

Undergraduate education at UC Berkeley is just 
an annual deal the regents cut with the state to get 
more state money for and to help justify the “real 
work” being done here. The real nuts and bolts of 


what goes on here and which keeps this place in the 
bucks has very little to do with education. It has to 
do with building bombs and developing new chemi¬ 
cals. It has to do with teaching a new generation of 
priveleged kids the technical and managerial skills 
necessary to subjugate a work force. It is reproduc¬ 
ing and manipulating those parts of history, cutlure 
and philosophy that provide the intellectual justifica¬ 
tion for a new propertied class, the newest historical 
wave of an aristocracy. The sons and daughters of 
wealthy North Americans don't read European aristo¬ 
cratic literature for nothing. 

But what about the Peace and Conflict Studies 
Department, the Women’s Resource Center, Ethnic 
Studies, and all those groovy sociology professors 
we can seek out? Answer: All these institutionalized 
thorns in the side of the university were won, for the 
most part, through struggle against the administra¬ 
tion and can be seen as atomized liberated zones 
within academia. These are all important as ex¬ 
amples of how we want the university to run after we 
throw out the regents, level the bureaucracy and 
start teaching for ourselves in the name of all human¬ 
ity and the peaceful and harmonious development of 
the world. 

Now is a good time, when the regents are tying 
to push through all these Long Range Development 
Plans on the campuses, to examine just what the 
purpose of the university. We need to come to¬ 
gether-students, community people, workers on 
campus, and faculty—to stop their expansion plans 
and formulate and impliment our own. Smash the 
university. Power to the people! 
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MORTHV/EST 
ANIMAL FACILITY 


UC TORTURES 

ANMALSWFir 


Why do thousands of innocent animals suffer 
mutilation and death each year behind UC’s bloody 
curtain of scientific dogma? Is such exploitation nec¬ 
essary for human health, as the vivisectors claim? 
Or might this abuse persist merely for the profit of 
sadistic and greedy researchers who rake in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of grant dollars stolen from the 
people under the “noble” pretext of furthering modem 
medicine? 


Consider the $14 million Northwest Animal Fa¬ 
cility, currently under construction in spite of its‘seri¬ 
ously flawed Environmental Impact Report, which 



failed to justify the need for a new facility and to 
discuss alternate locations for the building. The uni¬ 
versity has been ordered by the court to submit an¬ 
other EIR with the implication that the university 
should halt the building’s construction pending ap¬ 
proval of the new EIR. However, securo in its knowl¬ 
edge that the new EIR will (ain blanket approval by 
thp ranants and that reoea'jd lawsuits undertaken 


animal labs previously strewn about campus in a 
single high-security, limited-access, underground 
prison. 

UC claims that it needs the new facility to re¬ 
ceive accreditation; however, the university lost its 
provisional accreditation by the American Associa¬ 
tion for Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 
(AAALAC) as a result of the following: continued 
lack of overall coordination and direction; lack of 
short- and long-range planning and comprehensive 
programming; slow progress in achieving needed 
improvements; inadequate veterinary care; inade¬ 
quate personal hygiene; presence of vermin in the 
facilities. 

A new facility will not correct these problems or 
protect animals from callous negligence, but will 
merely serve to conceal such barbarity from public 
view. 

Thus behind the locked doors of this animal 
vault, useless, hideous experiments will continue. 
Meet some UCB animal “researchers” and their past 
contributions to science: 

Frank Beach masculinizes female dogs with in¬ 
jections of male hormones, masturbates them, and 
has concluded, among other things, that the inability 
of masculinized females to copulate with other fe¬ 
males in heat is due to small penis size. Although 
Beach’s masculinization “research” has been fi¬ 
nanced by taxpayers’ money for nearly three dec¬ 
ades, he admits that he does “not conduct research 
in order to benefit the public.” By 1985, Beach had 
collected $23,925 in NIMH grants. 

Stephen Breedlove induced large penile 
muscles in female rat pups by injecting their preg¬ 
nant mnthnr with aithar tftstnstftrnnp or stanolone. 



of numerous other grants. 

Irving Zucker studies seasonal changes and 
sexual behavior (biorhythms), duplicating previous 
experiments on mice and conducting additional ex¬ 
periments with squirrels and voles, which endured 
pinealectomy and masculinization, respectively, be¬ 
fore being killed. Zucker received $364,590 in 1985 
alone. 

Richard Van Sluyters sews kittens’ eyes shut, 
often causing blindness and inserts microelectrodes 
in their brains. After the experiments, the cats are 
killed. Van Slyters has been conducting these ex¬ 
periments for over ten years. 

Is this research applicable to human beings? 
Not even the researchers would make that claim, 
preferring to label their endeavors “basic research," a 
vague category that most often seeks to justify an 
experiment’s lack of application to practical situ¬ 
ations. 

Why would UC perpetuate cruel and useless 
experiments far from view in a high security dun¬ 
geon? The University of California, of course, profits 
from animal research. Panicked by increasing public 
awareness of its billion dollar animal torture industry, 


mals. 

Take, for example, the case of Thalidomide, 
guaranteed safe during pregnancy for mother and 
child. The tranquilizer entered the market after three 
years of extensive animal testing. Eventually, world¬ 
wide deformities at birth occured and were irrefutably 
traced back to Thalidomide. When the manufacturer, 
Chemi Grunenthal, was brought to trial, he was ac¬ 
quitted after numerous well known medical authori¬ 
ties testified that animal tests could never be conclu¬ 
sive for human beings. 


Even the most touted “triumph” for animal re¬ 
search, the Salk polio vaccine, illustrates a failure of 
animal experiemntation. First, the Salk vaccine was 















Ur migni in is aouse persist merely rar me prom or 
sadistic and greedy researchers who rake in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of grant dollars stolen from the 
people under the “noble” pretext of furthering modem 
medicine? 

Consider the $14 million Northwest Animal Fa¬ 
cility, currently under construction in spite of its’seri¬ 
ously flawed Environmental Impact Report, which 



failed to justify the need for a new facility and to 
discuss alternate locations for the building. The uni¬ 
versity has been ordered by the court to submit an¬ 
other EIR with the implication that the university 
should halt the building’s construction pending ap¬ 
proval of the new EIR. However, secure in its knowl¬ 
edge that the new EIR will < ain blanket approval by 
the regents and that repeal lawsuits undertaken 
against UC are costly and time-consuming to activist 
groups, the university has unabashedly continued 
construction. 

The Northwest Animal Facility along with the 
recently erupted stumor on the “Life” Sciences build¬ 
ing will accommodate 22 animal research programs 
and a germ warfare research lab, consolidating all 


ceive accreoiiaiion; nowever, me umvereny iosi ns 
provisional accreditation by the American Associa¬ 
tion for Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 
(AAALAC) as a result of the following: continued 
lack of overall coordination and direction; lack of 
short- and long-range planning and comprehensive 
programming; slow progress in achieving needed 
improvements; inadequate veterinary care; inade¬ 
quate personal hygiene; presence of vermin in the 
facilities. 

A new facility will not correct these problems or 
protect animals from callous negligence, but will 
merely serve to conceal such barbarity from public 
view. 

Thus behind the locked doors of this animal 
vault, useless, hideous experiments will continue. 
Meet some UCB animal “researchers” and their past 
contributions to science: 

Frank Beach masculinizes female dogs with in¬ 
jections of male hormones, masturbates them, and 
has concluded, among other things, that the inability 
of masculinized females to copulate with other fe¬ 
males in heat is due to small penis size. Although 
Beach’s masculinization “research” has been fi¬ 
nanced by taxpayers’ money for nearly three dec¬ 
ades, he admits that he does “not conduct research 
in order to benefit the public.” By 1985, Beach had 
collected $23,925 in NIMH grants. 

Stephen Breedlove induced large penile 
muscles in female rat pups by injecting their preg¬ 
nant mother with either testosterone or stanolone, 
and increased the size of these muscles with further 
injections of testosterone as the rats reached matur¬ 
ity. Breedlove then killed the rats and dissected 
them, concluding that testosterone and stanolone 
caused the penile muscle to be activated by different 
sets of nerves. Breedlove received $70,386 in 1985 
and is continuing his experiments to date with the aid 




of numerous other grants. 

Irving Zucker studies seasonal changes and 
sexual behavior (biorhythms), duplicating previous 
experiments on mice and conducting additional ex¬ 
periments with squirrels and voles, which endured 
pinealectomy and masculinization, respectively, be¬ 
fore being killed. Zucker received $364,590 in 1985 
alone. 

Richard Van Sluyters sews kittens’ eyes shut, 
often causing blindness and inserts microelectrodes 
in their brains. After the experiments, the cats are 
killed. Van Slyters has been conducting these ex¬ 
periments for over ten years. 

Is this research applicable to human beings? 
Not even the researchers would make that claim, 
preferring to label their endeavors “basic research," a 
vague category that most often seeks to justify an 
experiment’s lack of application to practical situ¬ 
ations. 

Why would UC perpetuate cruel and useless 
experiments far from view in a high security dun¬ 
geon? The University of California, of course, profits 
from animal research. Panicked by increasing public 
awareness of its billion dollar animal torture industry, 
UC has undertaken a massive spending campaign to 
obfuscate its greedy motives with the blatant lie that 
animals experimentation is responsible for human 
health, whereas in fact, humans have been plagued 
since the advent of animal testing by the disasters 
whihc inevitably follow a science that determines ex¬ 
perimental results for rats and other non human ani¬ 



mals. 

Take, for example, the case of Thalidomide, 
guaranteed safe during pregnancy for mother and 
child. The tranquilizer entered the market after three 
years of extensive animal testing. Eventually, world¬ 
wide deformities at birth occured and were irrefutably 
traced back to Thalidomide. When the manufacturer, 
Chemi Grunenthal, was brought to trial, he was ac¬ 
quitted after numerous well known medical authori¬ 
ties testified that animal tests could never be conclu¬ 
sive for human beings. 


Even the most touted “triumph” for animal re¬ 
search, the Salk polio vaccine, illustrates a failure of 
animal experiemntation. First, the Salk vaccine was 



introduced at a time when the incidence of polio had 
already reduced naturally. The vaccine was admini¬ 
stered only for a short time before it had to be re¬ 
placed by the Sabin vaccine, because the former 
was considered dangerous. The Sabin vaccine, in 
turn, was determined to be a cancer-causing sub¬ 
stance because it had been developed on monkey 
kidneys which normally contain the SV-40 virus, 
which is unnatural and cancerogenic in humans. Fi¬ 
nally, an entirely harmless vaccine was developed by 
Dr. Lenoard Hayflick, formerly of Stanford, from hu¬ 
man tissues. 

UC is running scared. But why, if animal re¬ 
search is a valid scientific tool? 

For the 88/89 fiscal year, UC paid $130,000 in 
dues to the California Biomedical Research Associa¬ 
tion (CBRA), $20,000 of which came directly from 
UC Berkeley, in order to “provide ongoing public edu¬ 
cation about the need to use animals in research," 
according to UCSF chancellor and CBRA organizer 
Julius Krevans, MD. CBRA’s two main goals are to 
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The Northwest Animal Facility along with the 
recently erupted stumor on the “Life” Sciences build¬ 
ing will accommodate 22 animal research programs 
and a germ warfare research lab, consolidating all 


ity. Breedlove then Killed the rats and dissected 
them, concluding that testosterone and stanolone 
caused the penile muscle to be activated by different 
sets of nerves. Breedlove received $70,386 in 1985 
and is continuing his experiments to date with the aid 


animals experimentation is responsible for human 
health, whereas in fact, humans have been plagued 
since the advent of animal testing by the disasters 
whihc inevitably follow a science that determines ex¬ 
perimental results for rats and other non human ani- 



introduced at a time when the incidence of polio had 
already reduced naturally. The vaccine was admini¬ 
stered only for a short time before it had to be re¬ 
placed by the Sabin vaccine, because the former 
was considered dangerous. The Sabin vaccine, in 
turn, was determined to be a cancer-causing sub¬ 
stance because it had been developed on monkey 
kidneys which normally contain the SV-40 virus, 
which is unnatural and cancerogenic in humans. Fi¬ 
nally, an entirely harmless vaccine was developed by 
Dr. Lenoard Hayflick, formerly of Stanford, from hu¬ 
man tissues. 

UC is running scared. But why, if animal re¬ 
search is a valid scientific tool? 

For the 88/89 fiscal year, UC paid $130,000 in 
dues to the California Biomedical Research Associa¬ 
tion (CBRA), $20,000 of which came directly from 
UC Berkeley, in order to “provide ongoing public edu¬ 
cation about the need to use animals in research," 
according to UCSF chancellor and CBRA organizer 
Julius Krevans, MD. CBRA’s two main goals are to 
indoctrinate the public with misconceptions about the 
necessity of animal research and to infiltrate the ani¬ 
mal rights movement. 

CBRA’s UC-financed propaganda includes the 
dissemination of misinformation in public schools, 
such as the placement of “curriculum materials” in 
school libraries, the hiring of rehearsed public speak¬ 
ers and the production of a monthly-airing cable TV 
show titled in the deceptive spirit of the show, “Health 
and Research.” 

CBRA’s intelligence activities include monitor¬ 
ing "publications, plans and activities of animal rights 
organizations” and providing “crises/controversy 
management assistance” to targets of animal rights 
activism. 

CBRA has also financed the establishment of 
organizations bent on preserving the future of ca¬ 
reers in animal exploitation, such as the UC Berkeley 
based Coalition for Animals and Animal Research 
(CFAAR). 

So why is the University of California pushing 
lies about the necessity of animal research down the 
public throat? Because vivisection is a huge money¬ 
making industry that plays on human fear of disease 
and death in order to turn a profit. 
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The Long Range Development Plan is Dangerous 


UC Berkeley is about to embark upon a mas¬ 
sive re-organization and re-orientation of its campus 
and acadmeic mission. Produced by the Campus 
Planning Office (CPO), and unveiled by chancellor 
Heyman last April, the Long Range Development 
Plan (LRDP) calls for 40+ new buildings (about 
3,000,000 sq ft) to be built at UCB over the next 15 
years, at the cost of $500,000,000. 

The LRDP proposes a variety of projects, but 
some appear to be more important than others due 
to funding levels and the amount of planning the 
UCB administration has put into them. The top prior¬ 
ity projects are as follows: 

1) A new Computer Science Research Facility 
on the site where Etcheverry Hall is now; 

2) A new Business Administration School 
Building in the place where Cowell Student Health 
Facility is now. Cowell Hospital will of course have to 
be demolished to make way for the needs of the 
business school. 

3) A new Reserve Officer Training Corp 
(ROTC) Center, which is surprisingly listed under the 
Humanities section of the LRDP. 

4) While all of these professional schools and 
research facilities are being constructed, only 15,000 
sq ft are being allocated for general classroom 
space. That amounts to 1/2 percent of the total 
3,000,000 sq ft planned. Meanwhile, classroom 
space shortages abound. 

5) Cowell Hospital will be replaced not by a 
similar facility but by an outpatient clinic, without a 24 
hour emergency room. 

6) Beside the fact that the LRDP proposes 


in the name of academic excellence. Unfortunately, 
those who count the most in the question of aca¬ 
demic excellence, the students, were completely iced 
out of the process. 

The UC Berkeley administration disregarded 
its responsibility to the campus community by provid¬ 
ing a public comment period on the LRDP which was 
completely inaccessible to the students and the fac¬ 
ulty. The 540 page document was released in such 
proximity to the Spring final exam period that few 
students could sacrifice time for their studies to pe¬ 
ruse it. 

Furthermore, public hearings were insensitively 
(or intentionally) scheduled 11 and 6 days before the 
first exams. Finally, administration officials have 
added insult to injury by suggesting that students 
could provide organized and adequate critiques and 
suggestions while scattered about the state and 
country during summer break. 

If as the LRDP sates, “both undergraduate and 
graduate student educational goals are fundamental 
conerstones of academic planning at the Berkeley 
campus” (page 3), the chancellor’s office would have 
made serious efforts to make the LRDP accessible to 
real student input. This would involve much more 
than the tokenism of single students on so called 
advisory committees that act more like rubber 
stamps for the chancellor than as independent advi¬ 
sors. 

I sat on the LRDP Advisory Committee, and 
that committee, like most advisory committees, was 
no substitute for the vigorous debate and public 



stration is making it dear that it doesn’t care what we 
as students have to say. 

Vice chancellor Dan Boggan stated in July that 
90 percent of the LRDP was already set and that the 
chancellor will only consider changes on about 10 
percent of the projects. Dan Boggan’s comments 
illustrate the administration’s contempt for its own 
process and for the needs of the student and cam¬ 
pus communities. This contempt is not limited to the 
spoken words of a vice chancellor. It is embodied by 
the LRDP, which not only shows a lack of concern 
for the needs of the campus in the way it is insulated 
from public review, but by its content. The LRDP 
generally places educational and human service 
needs of students at the bottom of the priority list. 

Finding the actual plan amidst the LRDP’s pub- 



cesibility of the Berkeley campus to research grants. 

4) While the chancellor’s “keeping the promise 
campaign” has raised hundreds of millions of dollars 
for proposed scientific research and professional 
training schools, the chancellor’s office has raised $0 
for the proposed Student Services building at last 
report. This leads me to ask who the chancellor is 
“keeping the promise" to. 

5) I fear that the administration’s precinct plan 
and prioritization of the sciences and professional 
schools over Humanities and Social Sciences, for 
example, will lead to a divisive atmosphere in the 
community. 

6) People's Park should be preserved as a 
park and handled in accordance with the recommen¬ 
dations of the 1985 People’s Park Planning Group. 
Other places exist for student housing. 

7) The transportation and parking plan is thor¬ 
oughly flawed. It only pays lip service to public tran¬ 
sit subsidization. Public transit subsidies must be 
pursued since they will be cheaper than building 
parking lots. 

8) The draft LRDP Environmental Impact Re¬ 
port (EIR) is full of holes and in mnay cases illegal: 
The EIR makes few serious commitments to mitiga¬ 
tions. This is illegal. The EIR continues incomplete 
project descriptions, and therefore inadequate proj¬ 
ect impacts analysis. This is illegal. The EIR cumu¬ 
lative impacts analysis omits Category 1 Projects 
and off campus, non-university constructions from its 
analysis. This is illegal. Toxics are glossed over in 
the EIR with evasive and circular arguments. This is 
illegal. The alternatives section is confused by dis¬ 
cussion of the alternatives in relation to how well the 
alternatives meet the ojectives of the projects. In 
many cases these are evocatvie discussions, and if 
not illegal, they are entirely inapproporaite in an EIR. 

Conclusion 

The Long Range Development Plan is a dan¬ 
gerous proposal, and is part of a national trend at 
major universities to warp the goals of academia 
away from education and towards commercially prof¬ 
itable and socially irresponsible or irrevelant re- 
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sq ft are being allocated for general classroom 
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5) Cowell Hospital will be replaced not by a 
similar facility but by an outpatient clinic, without a 24 
hour emergency room. 

6) Beside the fact that the LRDP proposes 


campus" (page 3), the chancellor’s office would have 
made serious efforts to make the LRDP accessible to 
real student input. This would involve much more 
than the tokenism of single students on so called 
advisory committees that act more like rubber 
stamps for the chancellor than as independent advi¬ 
sors. 

I sat on the LRDP Advisory Committee, and 
that committee, like most advisory committees, was 
no substitute for the vigorous debate and public 


illustrate the administration’s contempt for its own 
process and for the needs of the student and cam¬ 
pus communities. This contempt is not limited to the 
spoken words of a vice chancellor. It is embodied by 
the LRDP, which not only shows a lack of concern 
for the needs of the campus in the way it is insulated 
from public review, but by its content. The LRDP 
generally places educational and human service 
needs of students at the bottom of the priority list. 

Finding the actual plan amidst the LRDP’s pub¬ 
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building a dormitory on the historical landmark of 
People’s Park, students will have to pay the bill for all 
housing construction due to state regulations stipu¬ 
lating that students pay for construction of all student 
services. This cost will translate into higher rents in 
the dorms. 

7) Possibly the most foolish proposal in the 
LRDP is the one to build a toxic and radioactive 
waste storage and processing plant upstream of 
campus in the Strawberry Canyon area. This build¬ 
ing, officially called the Environmental Health and 
Safety Facility, would be in the most geologically un¬ 
stable area in Berkeley, with the Havward Fault run- 


meetings real student input and involvement would 
entail. Such public debate and meetings can only 
happen when fall and spring semester are in ses¬ 
sion, at lower stress periods. Otherwise the public 
(the student body) is unable to get invovled, so it is a 
farce to call what happened over the summer a “pub¬ 
lic comment period.” 

Many of us tried to work within the constraints 
of this debilitating public comment period, but this 
does not mean we endorse the adminstration’s ver¬ 
sion of public comment. We turned in our comments 
under protest. This 15 year plan took 2 years to 

Drodura and wn nnlv nnt on Have: in u/hirh tn ctiirlu it 


lie relations jargon is difficult. In fact, the entire docu¬ 
ment is laden with sweet, soothing phrases which 
make the document read more like a 540 page ad¬ 
vertisement than a plan. After much research and 
deciphering, I have come to the conclusion that the 
LRDP is driven by special interests which fail to 
place student needs in the forfront. 

In the following section, I list some of my main 
concerns about the LRDP. This list is by no means 
exhaustive. 

1) The LRDP lacks details. I fear that its 
vagueness will allow it to be used as a legitimating 
document for whatever Droiects the UC Berkeley 


8) The draft LRDP Environmental Impact Re¬ 
port (EIR) is full of holes and in mnay cases illegal: 
The EIR makes few serious commitments to mitiga¬ 
tions. This is illegal. The EIR continues incomplete 
project descriptions, and therefore inadequate proj¬ 
ect impacts analysis. This is illegal. The EIR cumu¬ 
lative impacts analysis omits Category 1 Projects 
and off campus, non-university constructions from its 
analysis. This is illegal. Toxics are glossed over in 
the EIR with evasive and circular arguments. This is 
illegal. The alternatives section is confused by dis¬ 
cussion of the alternatives in relation to how well the 
alternatives meet the ojectives of the projects. In 
many cases these are evocatvie discussions, and if 
not illegal, they are entirely inapproporaite in an EIR. 

Conclusion 

The Long Range Development Plan is a dan¬ 
gerous proposal, and is part of a national trend at 
major universities to warp the goals of academia 
away from education and towards commercially prof¬ 
itable and socially irresponsible or irrevelant re¬ 
search. Whether malevolent or benign, this redirects 
vital resources which could be used to educate mil¬ 
lions of students. Students come to be seen by 
these administrations of college campuses as being 
in the way of lucrative research grants. Already it is 
more important for a professor to publish and re¬ 
search than teach if he/she is to receive tenure. 

Though much of the LRDP may not come to its 
awful fruition until after most of us graduate, we have 
an obligation to challenge it. If we don’t, what will our 
children find when they are old enough to go to col¬ 
lege? There are things you can do. Get involved. 
Join or support an organization that’s challenging 
chancellor Heyman’s plan. The Berkeley chapter of 
Student Action Union has been working very hard to 
turn this around, be we can’t do it alone. We need 
your help and support. We meet every Tuesday eve¬ 
ning in the Martin Luther King Jr. ASUC building at 7 
p.m. Check the sign at the foot of the stairs inside to 
find which room we’re in. See you there. Or contact 
Rhodney Ward at 841-3706. 

-by Rhodney Ward, 
Former ASUC rep. to the Chancellor’s Long Range 
Developement Plan Advisory Committee 










































building a dormitory on the historical landmark of 
People's Park, students will have to pay the bill for all 
housing construction due to state regulations stipu¬ 
lating that students pay for construction of all student 
services. This cost will translate into higher rents in 
the dorms. 

7) Possibly the most foolish proposal in the 
LRDP is the one to build a toxic and radioactive 
waste storage and processing plant upstream of 
campus in the Strawberry Canyon area. This build¬ 
ing, officially called the Environmental Health and 
Safety Facility, would be in the most geologically un¬ 
stable area in Berkeley, with the Hayward Fault run¬ 
ning right through those landslide-prone hills. 

All of these and other projects are being done 


meetings real student input and involvement would 
entail. Such public debate and meetings can only 
happen when fall and spring semester are in ses¬ 
sion, at lower stress periods. Otherwise the public 
(the student body) is unable to get invovled, so it is a 
farce to call what happened over the summer a “pub¬ 
lic comment period." 

Many of us tried to work within the constraints 
of this debilitating public comment period, but this 
does not mean we endorse the adminstration’s ver¬ 
sion of public comment. We turned in our comments 
under protest. This 15 year plan took 2 years to 
produce and we only got 90 days in which to study it 
and provide useful comment. Yet now the admini- 


lic relations jargon is difficult. In fact, the entire docu¬ 
ment is laden with sweet, soothing phrases which 
make the document read more like a 540 page ad¬ 
vertisement than a plan. After much research and 
deciphering, I have come to the conclusion that the 
LRDP is driven by special interests which fail to 
place student needs in the forfront. 

In the following section, I list some of my main 
concerns about the LRDP. This list is by no means 
exhaustive. 

1) The LRDP lacks details. I fear that its 
vagueness will allow it to be used as a legitimating 
document for whatever projects the UC Berkeley 
adminstration wishes to pursue over the next 15 
years. 



2) The LRDP has no real connection to an 
academic plan, and should have at least been based 
upon the forthcoming acadmic planning statement 
from the Academic Senate. At minimum, if the LRDP 
is not revised to meet the premises of the Academic 
Senate’s planning statement, the LRDP will be ille¬ 
gitimate. 

3) The LRDP contians no building schedule, 
and therefore I can only conclude that the schedule 
will be fairly arbitrary, and contingent upon the whims 
of funding soruces. Hence, fields with powerful com¬ 
mercial interests (like Business Administration and 
Computer Sciences) will be built first, while less com¬ 
mercially lucrative fields will be an after thought, re¬ 
gardless of their non-commercial social value. By 
the way, the chancellor’s office takes roughly 45 per¬ 
cent off of all research grants in the form of “burden 
rates." This can only increase incentive for ladder 
climbing administrators to attempt to facilitate the ac- 


search than teach if he/she is to receive tenure. 

Though much of the LRDP may not come to its 
awful fruition until after most of us graduate, we have 
an obligation to challenge it. If we don’t, what will our 
children find when they are old enough to go to col¬ 
lege? There are things you can do. Get involved. 
Join or support an organization that’s challenging 
chancellor Heyman’s plan. The Berkeley chapter of 
Student Action Union has been working very hard to 
turn this around, be we can’t do it alone. We need 
your help and support. We meet every Tuesday eve¬ 
ning in the Martin Luther King Jr. ASUC building at 7 
p.m. Check the sign at the foot of the stairs inside to 
find which room we’re in. See you there. Or contact 
Rhodney Ward at 841-3706. 

-by Rhodney Ward, 
Former ASUC rep. to the Chancellor’s Long Range 
Developement Plan Advisory Committee 
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The university will likely not tell you that Berkeley 
has a long tradition of struggle and radical activism 
that goes back not just to the 60s, but throughout the 
entire century. More often than not, activism at 
Berkeley has been directed against the university it¬ 
self, a good reason for the university to have an 
interest in hiding past activism from students. 

What is surprising about Berkeley’s history is 
how many times the students and faculty have won 
struggles against the university. Often victorys won 
at Berkeley spread to the rest of the nation. Most 
importantly, the history of activism at Berkeley clearly 
shows that changes can be made through political 
activism and contradicts the smug cynicalism of the 
80s. Knowing the history of UC Berkeley is perhaps 
the most disorienting information available. 

Much of the following People’s History of 
Berkeley was taken from a history written in 1969 for 
the first disorientation booklet which was published 
that year. Information on events since then has been 
taken from more recent Disorientation manuals pub¬ 
lished in 1975, 1977, 1981, 1983 and 1988. The 
material covering 1988 until the present is new. This 
history is by no means complete. Many important 
events have been left out. Much information on the 
women’s movement and Third World student’s 
struggle, for example, is missing 

WWI through the ‘50s 

In the World War I era, an autocratic University 
president, Benjamin Wheeler, rode about campus on 
horseback as he issued edicts to the campus com¬ 
munity. This in a community which at the same time 
had one of the first socialist mayors in America, J. 
Stitt Wilson. The faculty rose up in rebellion against 
Wheeler, forced him out of office and established the 
Academic Senate with powers over curriculum and 
faculty hiring. At least formally, the Academic Sen¬ 
ate* ctill nrm/iHftc; a maasura of damocracv lackina at 


The bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama 
opened the Civil Rights Movement in 1956. In 
Berkeley, the graduate representatives on the Aca¬ 
demic Senate raised the issue of racial discrimination 
at Greek letter houses in early 1957. This became a 
major issue on campus and led to the establishment 
of SLATE, a student political party and action group. 

In the spring of 1958 SLATE campaigned for an 
end to racial discrimination in Greek letter houses, 
fair wages and fair rent for students and protection of 
academic freedom, which at the time meant free 
speech and an end to political firings of faculty mem¬ 
bers. The administration responded by throwing 
SLATE out of the ASUC election. A petition was 
circulated to get SLATE back on and in one day the 
petitioners collected 4,000 student signatures. 

In 1960, as lunch counter sit-ins began in the 
south against racial segregation, students organized 
support demonstrations. 

Confrontation with HU AC 

In May, UC students were angered when a UC 
student was subpoened by the House Un-American 
Activites Committee (HUAC). Several hundred noisy 
demonstrators were kept out of the hearings which 
were being held in San Francisco. Without warning 
police opened up with fire hoses washing the stu¬ 
dents down the steps of city hall. 12 were injured 
and 64 arrested. 

The next day, 5000 demonstrators showed up 
and things were peaceful. The press around the 
country was horrified and gave the event great play. 
HUAC made a propaganda movie of the event and 
sent copies around the country. But the movie’s 
message about the subversive menace was ignored 
by students. Rather, they identified with their fellow 
students and in the end it attracted leftist students to 
Berkeley. 

During the summer and fall of that year the ad- 



The History of Berkeley 



In 1963 and 64 most political activity on the 
Berkeley campus focused on a fight for job oportuni- 
ties for blacks. The civil rights movement was at full 
swing nationally at this time. Protestors staged 
shop-ins at Lucky Supermarket in which large num¬ 
bers of people would fill their shopping carts and 
then abandon them inside the store to protest racist 
hiring policies. Students picketed downtown mer¬ 
chants, a restaurant chain, and Jack London Square 
to protest racial discrimination. 

Sit-ins and picketing of the Sheraton Palace Ho¬ 
tel and the Cadillac agency in San Francisco brought 
industry-wide agreements to open up new jobs to 
blacks. The last in this series of actions was the 
abortive attempt to make the Oakland Tribute in¬ 
crease black hiring beyond the 2 percent level of that 
time. 

The Free Speech Movement 

From 1960 to 1964, students had greatly 
strengthened their political rights and civil liberties 
and had become involved in off-campus as well as 
on campus struggles. The Free Speach Movement 
(FSM) in October of 1964 was the most famous de¬ 
mand for student civil rights at Berkeley. 

Traditionally, students had set up political tables 
on the strip of land at the Telegraph/Bancroft en¬ 
trance to the university since this was considered to 
be public property. However, the Oakland Tribute 
(which students were then picketing) pointed out to 
the administration that this strip of land actually be- 


Plaza for 32 hours. While Jack Weinberg sat inside 
and police officers stood around outside the car, a 
processions of speakers talked to the issues from the 
top of the car. 

Clark Kerr, then president of the UC system, got 
the governor to declare a state of emergency and 
send hundreds of policemen, but the mass support of 
thousands made Kerr retreat. 

In an extremely complex stuggle with many tacti¬ 
cal phases extending over two months, the FSM ex¬ 
posed and isolated the administration and the re¬ 
gents so effectively that a subsequent notice of disci¬ 
plinary proceedings against four FSM leaders trig¬ 
gered a sit-in of 800 students and a student strike of 
16-20,000. 

This forced Kerr to go before a gathering of 
18,000 in the Greek Theatre with some pseudo-con¬ 
cessions. When FSM leader Mario Savio attempted 
to speak, the administration ordered UC police to 
drag him off stage. But they underestimated the 
FSM’s hold over students. The repression caused 
increased anger and activated additional efforts on 
behalf of free speech. The eventual settlement 
greatly expanded student political rights on campus. 

The ability of Berkeley students to win a sus¬ 
tained struggle strengthened the role of students in 
universities all over the country. 

Opposition to the Vietnam War 

In the years 1965 to 68 the anti-war movement 
grew and students focused on the draft and the 
university’s role in defense research. The number of 
troops in Vietnam increased from an initial 125,000 
to 500,000 by early 1968 and tens of thousands of 
G.I.’s came home in body bags. Protesters re¬ 
sponded with a gradual increase in militancy. 

Spring 1965 saw the formation of the Vietnam 
Day Committee (VDC). Jerry Rubin used his organ¬ 
izational and public relations talents to spark a huge 
outdoor round-the-clock teach-in on a playing field 
where Zellerbach Hall is now located. About 30,000 
people turned out. Speakers ranged form Southeast 
Asia scholars to Senator Ernest Gruening. 

During the summer of 1965 several hundred 
people tried to stop troop trains on the Santa Fe 
railroad tracks in West Berkeley by, among other 
things, standing on the tracks. In the fall, 10-20,000 
people tried three times to march to the Oakland 
Army terminal from campus. Twice they were turned 
back short of Oakland by masses of police. 

In the spring of 1966, a majority of students 
voted for immediate US withdrawl from Vietnam in a 











shows that changes can be made through political 
activism and contradicts the smug cynicalism of the 
80s. Knowing the history of UC Berkeley is perhaps 
the most disorienting information available. 

Much of the following People’s History of 
Berkeley was taken from a history written in 1969 for 
the first disorientation booklet which was published 
that year. Information on events since then has been 
taken from more recent Disorientation manuals pub¬ 
lished in 1975, 1977, 1981, 1983 and 1988. The 
material covering 1988 until the present is new. This 
history is by no means complete. Many important 
events have been left out. Much information on the 
women’s movement and Third World student’s 
struggle, for example, is missing 

WWI through the ‘50s 

In the World War I era, an autocratic University 
president, Benjamin Wheeler, rode about campus on 
horseback as he issued edicts to the campus com¬ 
munity. This in a community which at the same time 
had one of the first socialist mayors in America, J. 
Stitt Wilson. The faculty rose up in rebellion against 
Wheeler, forced him out of office and established the 
Academic Senate with powers over curriculum and 
faculty hiring. At least formally, the Academic Sen¬ 
ate still provides a measure of democracy lacking at 
many major US campuses. 

In the 30’s, the student left at Berkeley helped 
the labor movement on the picket lines in the general 
strike in San Francisco in 1934. Other students be¬ 
came scabs during that strike. Students also cam¬ 
paigned for radical Upton Sinclair in his bid for gover¬ 
nor and pushed educational reform. In 1933 stu¬ 
dents organized the first co-op student house, which 
evolved into the United Students Cooperative Asso¬ 
ciation, still around today. 

The largest upsurge on campus was over the 
spread of facism in the world. Many leftists went to 
Spain to fight in the Spanish Civil War. While Ameri¬ 
can industrialists traded extensively with Hitler who in 
turn armed the Spanish facists, leftist Americans took 
up arms in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in Spain. 
Berkeley was also a national center for the peace 
movement before the war. 

Berkeley continued to be active after World War 
II. When radical Henry Wallace ran for President for 
the Progressive Party in 1948, the first Young Pro¬ 
gressives in Support of Wallace dub in the country 
was formed at Berkeley. 

Civil Liberties and Civil Rights: 
The ‘50s and ‘60s 

In 1950, the low point for leftist activity in this 
country because of the McCarthy witchhunts, the fac¬ 
ulty began a several year struggle against a manda- 


bers. The administration responded by throwing 
SLATE out of the ASUC eledion. A petition was 
drculated to get SLATE back on and in one day the 
petitioners colleded 4,000 student signatures. 

In 1960, as lunch counter sit-ins began in the 
south against racial segregation, students organized 
support demonstrations. 

Confrontation with HUAC 

In May, UC students were angered when a UC 
student was subpoened by the House Un-American 
Adivites Committee (HUAC). Several hundred noisy 
demonstrators were kept out of the hearings which 
were being held in San Francisco. Without warning 
police opened up with fire hoses washing the stu¬ 
dents down the steps of city hall. 12 were injured 
and 64 arrested. 

The next day, 5000 demonstrators showed up 
and things were peaceful. The press around the 
country was horrified and gave the event great play. 
HUAC made a propaganda movie of the event and 
sent copies around the country. But the movie’s 
message about the subversive menace was ignored 
by students. Rather, they identified with their fellow 
students and in the end it attracted leftist students to 
Berkeley. 

During the summer and fall of that year the ad¬ 
ministration attacked activism on campus by throw¬ 
ing graduate students out of the ASUC and censor¬ 
ing the Daily Cal. In 1961, Malcolm X was barred 
from speaking on campus because he was a minis¬ 
ter-even though ministers had spoken before. (In 
1963 when this ruling was overturned, Malcolm 
spoke before an audience of 8000.) SLATE spon¬ 
sored a speech by anti-HUAC leader Frank Wilkin¬ 
son before 4000; the administration responded by 
throwing SLATE off campus. 

From 1961 to 63, there was constant conflict be¬ 
tween students and the administration over civil liber¬ 
ties issues. The administration was steadily forced 
back. In effect, the campus was opened up to all 
outside speakers and compulsory ROTC for all men 
was dropped. 


shop-ins at Lucky Supermarket in which large num¬ 
bers of people would fill their shopping carts and 
then abandon them inside the store to protest racist 
hiring policies. Students picketed downtown mer¬ 
chants, a restaurant chain, and Jack London Square 
to protest racial discrimination. 

Sit-ins and picketing of the Sheraton Palace Ho¬ 
tel and the Cadillac agency in San Francisco brought 
industry-wide agreements to open up new jobs to 
blacks. The last in this series of actions was the 
abortive attempt to make the Oakland Tribute in¬ 
crease black hiring beyond the 2 percent level of that 
time. 

The Free Speech Movement 

From 1960 to 1964, students had greatly 
strengthened their political rights and civil liberties 
and had become involved in off-campus as well as 
on campus struggles. The Free Speach Movement 
(FSM) in October of 1964 was the most famous de¬ 
mand for student civil rights at Berkeley. 

Traditionally, students had set up political tables 
on the strip of land at the Telegraph/Bancroft en¬ 
trance to the university since this was considered to 
be public property. However, the Oakland Tribute 
(which students were then picketing) pointed out to 
the administration that this strip of land actually be¬ 
longed to the university. 

When the university announced that students 
could no longer set up their tables on “the strip," a 
broad coalition of student groups—civil rights, Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans, religious and pacifist, radical 
and conservative—responded by forming the United 
Front to protest the new rule. 

The groups responded by defying the ban 
through direct action. They deliberately set up tables 
where they were forbidden and collected thousands 
of signatures of students who said they were also 
sitting at the tables. 

A police car moved up and the police took into 
custody a man sitting at a CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) table. First one, then two, then thousands 
of people sat down and trapped the car on Sproul 


tamed struggle strengthened the role of students In 
universities all over the country. 

Opposition to the Vietnam War 

In the years 1965 to 68 the anti-war movement 
grew and students focused on the draft and the 
university’s role in defense research. The number of 
troops in Vietnam increased from an initial 125,000 
to 500,000 by early 1968 and tens of thousands of 
G.I.’s came home in body bags. Protesters re¬ 
sponded with a gradual increase in militancy. 

Spring 1965 saw the formation of the Vietnam 
Day Committee (VDC). Jerry Rubin used his organ¬ 
izational and public relations talents to spark a huge 
outdoor round-the-clock teach-in on a playing field 
where Zellerbach Hall is now located. About 30,000 
people turned out. Speakers ranged form Southeast 
Asia scholars to Senator Ernest Gruening. 

During the summer of 1965 several hundred 
people tried to stop troop trains on the Santa Fe 
railroad tracks in West Berkeley by, among other 
things, standing on the tracks. In the fall, 10-20,000 
people tried three times to march to the Oakland 
Army terminal from campus. Twice they were turned 
back short of Oakland by masses of police. 

In the spring of 1966, a majority of students 
voted for immediate US withdrawl from Vietnam in a 
campus wide VDC-initiated referendum. Graduate 
student TA’s used their discussion sections to talk 
about the war in one third of all classes. Soon after 
the vote, the VDC’s offices were bombed and stu¬ 
dents responded by marching 4000 strong on Tele¬ 
graph Ave. 

Also in that year, the anti-Vietnam movement ran 
Robert Scheer for the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in Berkeley against cold-war liberal Jeffery 
Cohelan. A thousand students worked in his cam¬ 
paign and he received 44 percent of the vote, nar¬ 
rowly missing the nomination. 

In the fall of 66, the focus was brought back to 
the role of the university by a sit-down protest around 
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paigned for radical Upton Sinclair in his bid for gover¬ 
nor and pushed educational reform. In 1933 stu¬ 
dents organized the first co-op student house, which 
evolved into the United Students Cooperative Asso¬ 
ciation, still around today. 

The largest upsurge on campus was over the 
spread of facism in the world. Many leftists went to 
Spain to fight in the Spanish Civil War. While Ameri¬ 
can industrialists traded extensively with Hitler who in 
turn armed the Spanish facists, leftist Americans took 
up arms in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in Spain. 
Berkeley was also a national center for the peace 
movement before the war. 

Berkeley continued to be active after World War 
II. When radical Henry Wallace ran for President for 
the Progressive Party in 1948, the first Young Pro¬ 
gressives in Support of Wallace dub in the country 
was formed at Berkeley. 

Civil Liberties and Civil Rights: 
The ‘50s and ‘60s 

In 1950, the low point for leftist activity in this 
country because of the McCarthy witchhunts, the fac¬ 
ulty began a several year struggle against a manda¬ 
tory loyalty" (anti-communist) oath, one of the major 
acts of faculty resistance to McCarthyism on any 
American campus. Although receiving a majority of 
student support, the faculty choose not to indude 
students, working people and minorities in their fight 
so that their 'role as gentlemen' would not be com¬ 
promised. To the faculty’s rude surprise, the Re¬ 
gents weren’t so gentlemanly in their successful 
strategy of isolating the more outspoken faculty and 
setting the demoralized remainder at each others' 
throats. This marked the end of a tradition of faculty 
initiation of university reform. 

Berkeley students lacked most civil liberties dur¬ 
ing the 50s. No off campus speakers were permit¬ 
ted, political groups couldn’t meet and the Daily Cal 
editor met with the administration to plan the paper. 
The chief administrator of student affairs had been 
on record for over a decade declaring that moves to 
radically integrate fraternities were part of a commu¬ 
nist plot. 

In 1956, Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson 
was not allowed to speak on campus and had to 
address 20,000 from the gutter of Oxford street. In 
the wake of this, students organized to get rid of Rule 
17 which barred off-campus speakers. 
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Also in that year, the anti-Vietnam movement ran 
Robert Scheer for the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in Berkeley against cold-war Ifoeral Jeffery 
Cohelan. A thousand students worked in his cam¬ 
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Thousands of people fill Sproul Plaza during the initial sit-in that started the Free Speech Movement in 1964. They were surrounding a police car 
that held an activist arrested for setting up a political table. He was held in the police car, as thousands surrounded him, for 32 hours. 
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The History of Berkeley 



a Navy recruiter table. The Navy set up a table in 
the Student Union November 28. SDS, Students for 
a Democratic Society, the main national organization 
of the New Left and by this time widely known for its 
anti-war work, had been refused permission to set up 
a table on alternatives to military service. They set 
up the table anyway, a short distance from the Navy 
recruiter. 

Police came to remove the table and as they left 
with it, students crowded around to obstruct them. A 
jock started pushing people out of the way, demon¬ 
strators yelled at him, and the jock punched a stu¬ 
dent in the mouth. When the student tried to retali¬ 
ate, the police arrested four protestors, although they 
didn’t arrest the jock. 

In order to prevent further violence, the students 
sat down around the Navy table. Later six non-stu¬ 
dents were singled out and arrested, including Jerry 
Rubin and Mario Savio who had been denied read¬ 
mission for passing out leaflets on campus while not 
a student. 

At 1 a.m. the students decided to strike until the 
following demands were met: no use of police on 
campus to “solve" problems; no disciplinary action 
against participants; off campus individuals and non¬ 
commercial groups should have privileges on cam¬ 
pus equal to government agencies and corporations; 
and effective student representation in rule-making 
bodies. 

The strike lasted for a week. The faculty Senate 
voted almost unanimously to oppose the use of po¬ 
lice except in emergencies and favored amnesty for 
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and soon thereafter, announced that he would not 
seek reelection. The apparent de-escalation and the 
Selective Service’s avoidance of politicized cam¬ 
puses led to a temporary decrease in campus 
struggle against the war. 

The years 1968 and 1969 represented the high 
point of struggle by student movements in imperialist 
and advanced capitalist countries. The attempted 
revolution of May in Paris and the riots at the Chi¬ 
cago Democratic convention in September produced 
their echoes in Berkeley: the Telegraph Ave rebel¬ 
lions of the summer of 68. 

These, in turn, foreshadowed the kind of year it 
was to be in Berkeley. The cause of the summer 
riots was a jumble of issues and feelings, but the gut 
issue was police harassment and suppression in 
Southside and the underlying spirit was one of mili¬ 
tant rebellion and solidarity with students and youth 
rising all over the world. 

The Cleaver Controversy 

Going into the fall, tension was high and people 
exptected to see some kind of political confrontation. 
The spark that lit the fire was the decision of the 
regents limiting guest speakers to one appearance 
per quarter per class, which effectively stripped the 
credit from Social Analysis 139x. This was a stu¬ 
dent-initiated course on Racism in American society, 
featuring well-known Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver 
as the principal lecturer. 

The initiators of the course had been careful to 
follow procedures laid down for such classes by the 
FSM. Thus the entire campus viewed the regents’ 
action as one of political suppression, and took sides 
according to whether they approved or disapproved. 

The slogan “on campus, for credit, as planned,” 
united those backing the class. After weeks of meet¬ 
ings, rallies and negotiations, the students in the 
class, most of whom were not radical, took the initia¬ 
tive. They held a sit-in in Sproul Hall at which about 
120 were arrested, while hundreds more massed 
outside. Two days later another sit-in was held at 
Moses Hall, which added a demand for amnesty for 
those arrested in the Sproul sit-in. 

The Moses Hall sit-in was organized by the radi¬ 
cals, and unlike the first one, it involved barricades 
inside the hall and some property damage including 
the alleged destruction of one professor’s research 
files. About 80 were arrested. 

The administration seized on the property dam¬ 
age issue to divide the supporters of the class and 
the struggle dwindled after the sit-ins because of divi- 
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ence of the strike at San Francisco State, these 
Berkeley students formed the Third World Liberation 
Front (TWLF) and put forward their demands, chief 
among them a Third World college with adequate 
funding, open admissions and financial aid for third 
world people and third world control of programs af¬ 
fecting them. 

When the TWLF called for a strike in support of 
their demands, white students formed the Strike Sup¬ 
port Committee (SSC). The campus unions all voted 
support for the TWLF demands. 

The first stage of the struggle was mainly an 
attempt to educate the campus. Picket lines were 
set up, along with a program of dorm speaking, con¬ 
vocations and circulation of literature. Then the 
gradual escalation of tactics began. First there were 


People’s Park 

With two huge struggles in as many quarters, 
perhaps the regents thought the students would let 
them have a rest during spring quarter. But spring 
quarter 1969 saw an even larger and more hard 
fought struggle: People’s Park. One cannot grasp 
the intensity with which this struggle was fought by 
both sides without placing it in the context of the two 
previous fights. The students had fought twice and 
had little to show for it. 

The site that is now People’s Park was a dirt 
parking lot at the start of 69. The university had 
bought the property for new dorms. When it sat 
empty for some time and became an eyesore, com¬ 
munity members decided to build a park on it. 



blockades of Sather Gate and the Telegraph Ave. 
entrance. Police were called on campus and stu¬ 
dents responded by marching through buildings to 
disrupt classes. 

Governor Reagan declared a “state of extreme 
emergency” and placed control of the campus in the 
hands of Alameda County Sheriff Madigan. The ad¬ 
ministration and police began a campaign to crush 
the strike. Peaceful pickets were arrested and 
beaten in the basement of Sproul Hall. Police ar- 
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Building the park was exciting for many of the 
hippies, street people and activists who participated. 
They were doing something for themselves. Hun¬ 
dreds of people worked hard putting down sod, build¬ 
ing a children’s play ground and planting trees. After 
the initial construction on April 20, negotiations con¬ 
tinued with the university over control of the park for 
about three weeks. For a while it looked like a settle¬ 
ment could be reached but the university suddenly 
stopped negotiating and on May 15 moved police 
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recruiter. 

Police came to remove the table and as they left 
with it, students crowded around to obstruct them. A 
jock started pushing people out of the way, demon¬ 
strators yelled at him, and the jock punched a stu¬ 
dent in the mouth. When the student tried to retali¬ 
ate, the police arrested four protestors, although they 
didn’t arrest the jock. 

In order to prevent further violence, the students 
sat down around the Navy table. Later six non-stu¬ 
dents were singled out and arrested, including Jerry 
Rubin and Mario Savio who had been denied read¬ 
mission for passing out leaflets on campus while not 
a student. 

At 1 a.m. the students decided to strike until the 
following demands were met: no use of police on 
campus to “solve" problems; no disciplinary action 
against participants; off campus individuals and non¬ 
commercial groups should have privileges on cam¬ 
pus equal to government agencies and corporations; 
and effective student representation in rule-making 
bodies. 

The strike lasted for a week. The faculty Senate 
voted almost unanimously to oppose the use of po¬ 
lice except in emergencies and favored amnesty for 
students. But it also called for an end to the strike 
and affirmed “confidence in the Chancellor's leader¬ 
ship." The resolution did recommend to make the 
university more participatory, but it did not challenge 
the university’s complicity with the war, nor the the¬ 
ory that non-students were the cause of campus 
“problems." Nor did the resolution confront the 
administration’s suspension of students’ First 
Amendment rights. 

Stop the Draft Week 

A new level of militancy was reached in the fall of 
1967 with the Stop the Draft Week in Berkeley and 
the sit-in at the Pentagon. Actions at the Oakland 
Induction Center and teach-ins on campus were 
planned. Hearing of this the Alameda country super¬ 
visors went to court for an injunction to forbid the use 
of the university for “on campus advocacy of off cam¬ 
pus violations of the Universal Military Training and 
Services Act." 

On Monday evening, returning from Oakland, 
6000 demonstrators found that the auditorium which 
they had reserved was dosed and on-campus meet¬ 
ings were banned. 

Tuesday morning police broke up a demonstra¬ 
tion at the Induction Center with clubs and mace, 
injuring several dozen induding medics and news 
reporters. On Friday the protestors returned, ready 
to stop the buses of troops from leaving and ready to 
defend themselves. They numbered 10,000 and 
many wore helmets and carried shields. They built 
barricades, stoooed traffic and spray-painted a 



featuring well-known Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver 
as the principal lecturer. 

The initiators of the course had been careful to 
follow procedures laid down for such classes by the 
FSM. Thus the entire campus viewed the regents’ 
action as one of political suppression, and took sides 
according to whether they approved or disapproved. 

The slogan “on campus, for credit, as planned," 
united those backing the class. After weeks of meet¬ 
ings, rallies and negotiations, the students in the 
class, most of whom were not radical, took the initia¬ 
tive. They held a sit-in in Sproul Hall at which about 
120 were arrested, while hundreds more massed 
outside. Two days later another sit-in was held at 
Moses Hall, which added a demand for amnesty for 
those arrested in the Sproul sit-in. 

The Moses Hall sit-in was organized by the radi¬ 
cals, and unlike the first one, it involved barricades 
inside the hall and some property damage including 
the alleged destruction of one professor’s research 
files. About 80 were arrested. 

The administration seized on the property dam¬ 
age issue to divide the supporters of the class and 
the struggle dwindled after the sit-ins because of divi¬ 
sion over tactics, the burden of court and disciplinary 
proceedings, end of the quarter pressures and a lack 
of leadership. 

Two positive things came out of the last days of 
the struggle. One was an abortive coalition between 
white and third world student groups. The Moses 
Hall sit-in convinced third world students that the 
white students were serious and the third world stu¬ 
dents offered to join forced if the whites would sup¬ 
port their demands. This foretold the unity which 
later carried the Third World Strike. 

The other development was the formation of the 
Radical Students Union (RSU) which developed to 
replace the by then deeply split national organization 


James Rector lies on a rooftop on Telegraph Ave. after being shot by Sherrlfs during the People’s Park riots 
in 1969. He later died of his wounds. 


blockades of Sather Gate and the Telegraph Ave. 
entrance. Police were called on campus and stu¬ 
dents responded by marching through buildings to 
disrupt classes. 

Governor Reagan declared a “state of extreme 
emergency” and placed control of the campus in the 
hands of Alameda County Sheriff Madigan. The ad¬ 
ministration and police began a campaign to crush 
the strike. Peaceful pickets were arrested and 
beaten in the basement of Sproul Hall. Police ar¬ 
rested TWLF and SSC leaders on prior warrents. All 
rallies and public meetings on the campus were 
banned. But the demonstrations got bigger and big¬ 
ger. 

Also at this time a mutual support pact was 
formed by the students at Berkeley with the striking 
UCAW workers at the Standard Oil plant in 
Richmond. Hundreds of students went to Richmond 
to help shut down the plant and workers gave credit 
to students for helping them to win. Oil workers 
spoke at campus rallies and joined student picket 
lines. 

On campus, battles between police and students 
were fought with rocks, bottles, tear gas and clubs. 
Hundreds were injured or arrested. After one battle, 


Building the park was exciting for many of the 
hippies, street people and activists who participated. 
They were doing something for themselves. Hun¬ 
dreds of people worked hard putting down sod, build¬ 
ing a children’s play ground and planting trees. After 
the initial construction on April 20, negotiations con¬ 
tinued with the university over control of the park for 
about three weeks. For a while it looked like a settle¬ 
ment could be reached but the university suddenly 
stopped negotiating and on May 15 moved police 
into the park to secure their control over it. 

That morning people woke up and found 
Berkeley filled with police and a fence going up 
around the park. A rally protesting the fence was 
quickly organized on Sproul Plaza. In the middle of 
the rally, police turned off the sound system. 6,000 
people spontaneously began to march down Tele¬ 
graph Ave. toward the park. They were met by 250 
police with rifles and flack-jackets. Someone opened 
a fire hydrant. When the police moved into the 
crowd to shut off the hydrant, some rocks were 
thrown and the police retaliated by firing tear gas to 
disperse the crowd. 

An afternoon of chaos and violence followed. 
Sherriffs deputies walked through the streets of 
Berkeley firing into crowds and at individuals with 
shotguns. At first they used birdshot but when that 
ran out, they switched to double-0 buckshot. 128 
people were admitted to hospitals that day, mostly 
with gunshot wounds. James Rector died of his 
wounds a few days later. 

There is evidence that this violent response was 
planned at the highest levels of government in order 
to break the will of the emerging student radicals and 
youth counterculture. Specifically, then Governor 
Reagan and President Nixon are implicated. 

The day after the shootings, 3000 National 
Guard troops were sent to occupy Berkeley. A cer- 
few was imposed and a ban on public assembly was 
put into force. Meetings on campus were broken up 
with tear gas. 

But mass demonstrations continued. In one 













the struggle. One was an abortive coalition between 
white and third world student groups. The Moses 
Hall sit-in convinced third world students that the 
white students were serious and the third world stu¬ 
dents offered to join forced if the whites would sup¬ 
port their demands. This foretold the unity which 
later carried the Third World Strike. 

The other development was the formation of the 
Radical Students Union (RSU) which developed to 
replace the by then deeply split national organization 
SDS. 


Also at this time a mutual support pact was 
formed by the students at Berkeley with the striking 
UCAW workers at the Standard Oil plant in 
Richmond. Hundreds of students went to Richmond 
to help shut down the plant and workers gave credit 
to students for helping them to win. Oil workers 
spoke at campus rallies and joined student picket 
lines. 

On campus, battles between police and students 
were fought with rocks, bottles, tear gas and clubs. 
Hundreds were injured or arrested. After one battle, 



Students prevent non-striking students from going to class during the Third World Strike in 1969. 
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the university’s complicity with the war, nor the the¬ 
ory that non-students were the cause of campus 
“problems.” Nor did the resolution confront the 
administration’s suspension of students’ First 
Amendment rights. 

Stop the Draft Week 

A new level of militancy was reached in the fall of 

1967 with the Stop the Draft Week in Berkeley and 
the sit-in at the Pentagon. Actions at the Oakland 
Induction Center and teach-ins on campus were 
planned. Hearing of this the Alameda country super¬ 
visors went to court for an injunction to forbid the use 
of the university for “on campus advocacy of off cam¬ 
pus violations of the Universal Military Training and 
Services Act." 

On Monday evening, returning from Oakland, 
6000 demonstrators found that the auditorium which 
they had reserved was closed and on-campus meet¬ 
ings were banned. 

Tuesday morning police broke up a demonstra¬ 
tion at the Induction Center with clubs and mace, 
injuring several dozen including medics and news 
reporters. On Friday the protestors returned, ready 
to stop the buses of troops from leaving and ready to 
defend themselves. They numbered 10,000 and 
many wore helmets and carried shields. They built 
barricades, stopped traffic and spray-painted a 
twenty-block area while dodging police. 

The UC administration held eleven students in 
violation of the injunction and suspended or put them 
on probation. Later seven more people were in¬ 
dicted, charged conspiracy for their involvement in 
the demonstrations. In response, the radical student 
organization VOICE ran six candidates for ASUC 
Senate. All of them were among the eleven disci¬ 
plined students. The top two vote-getters were 
VOICE candidates and the four others won as well. 

1968 

In the Spring of 68, just after the Tet offensive 
when the Viet Cong planted a Vietnamese flag atop 
the US Embassy in Saigon, a majority of Americans 
were finally against the war. Consequently, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson met with official and unofficial advisors 
to decide whether to grant the Pentagon’s request for 
206,000 more troops. “We were focusing not on 
Vietnam, but on the politcal station in the US," re 
called former Und- >cret of State Walter Ros 
tow. 

Johnson rejected the request for more troops, 
announced a halt to the bombing of North Vietnam, 


The Third World Strike 

The next quarter saw the Third World Strike at 
Berkeley. This greatly overshadowed the Cleaver 
struggle and any other struggle on campus up until 
that point. For the first time third world students on 
campus played a leading role in a major struggle. It 
was also the first time that different third world 
groups were able to unite among themselves and 
seek support from white students. 

Three third world groups had been involved in 
separate smaller negotiations and confrontations 
with the admininstration for a year. Under the influ- 


5,000 marched to University Hall to demand action 
on the strikers’ demands. 

After two months of strike, students were worn 
down. Leaders were fighting court battles or had 
been suspended from school. Many people had 
been arrested or beaten. As the end of the quarter 
neared, students began returning to classes. A divi¬ 
sive debate about tactics had arisen. Under the 
circumstance, the TWLF decided to suspend the 
strike. They entered into negotiations with the ad¬ 
ministration over specifics of an Ethnic Studies pro¬ 
gram, which, while falling short of their demands, 
was a partial victory. 


quickly organized on Sproul Plaza. In the middle of 
the rally, police turned off the sound system. 6,000 
people spontaneously began to march down Tele¬ 
graph Ave. toward the park. They were met by 250 
police with rifles and flack-jackets. Someone opened 
a fire hydrant. When the police moved into the 
crowd to shut off the hydrant, some rocks were 
thrown and the police retaliated by firing tear gas to 
disperse the crowd. 

An afternoon of chaos and violence followed. 
Sherriff’s deputies walked through the streets of 
Berkeley firing into crowds and at individuals with 
shotguns. At first they used birdshot but when that 
ran out, they switched to double-0 buckshot. 128 
people were admitted to hospitals that day, mostly 
with gunshot wounds. James Rector died of his 
wounds a few days later. 

There is evidence that this violent response was 
planned at the highest levels of government in order 
to break the will of the emerging student radicals and 
youth counterculture. Specifically, then Governor 
Reagan and President Nixon are implicated. 

The day after the shootings, 3000 National 
Guard troops were sent to occupy Berkeley. A cer- 
few was imposed and a ban on public assembly was 
put into force. Meetings on campus were broken up 
with tear gas. 

But mass demonstrations continued. In one 
mass arrest, 482, including innocent bystanders and 
journalists from the establishment press, were ar¬ 
rested. Prisoners from that arrest reported extensive 
beatings at Santa Rita jail. A reporter from the San 
Francisco Chronicle was among the arrestees and 
his story was carried on the front page. 

At a rally on Sproul plaza, troops surrounded the 
gathering, admitting people but preventing them from 
leaving. The reason for this became dear when the 
troops put on gas masks and a helicopter flew over 
spraying CS tear gas, a gas outlawed for wartime 
use by the Geneva Convention. They mistakenly 
teargassed Cowell hospital as well as several local 
public schools. 

Mass unrest continued in Berkeley for 15 days 
after the park was fenced and finally 30,000 people 
marched peacefully to the park. The fence, however, 
stayed up. 

During the summer of 1969 on Bastille day pro¬ 
testors marched from Ho Chi Minh (Willard) park to 
People’s Park. Organizers had baked wire clippers 

Continued on page 8 
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DEALING WITH DORM LIFE 


At first it may seem as if the dorms are merely 
a service provided by the university. Their purpose 
is to provide housing. At second glance, however, 
the dorms provide a great deal more than housing. 

In the dorm system, the university has total 
control and tries to direct student’s social attitudes 
and actions in a particular direction. First of all, the 
dorms are very isolated from the rest of the university 
community. They are built to be more or less self- 
sufficient so that students living in them need not 
interact with anyone not living in the dorms in order 
to survive. You use a dorm laundry room, a dorm 
food seivice, a dorm post box and participate in dorm 
organized social activities. 

The only time you really need to leave the 
dorm is to go to class or the library, also university 
controlled spaces. While living in the dorms, you can 
easily slip into depending on the dorms for every¬ 
thing. Taking a trip “into the community" means 
going to Blondies or Yogurt Park. You don’t really 
have to meet or interact with the other (non-student) 
people who live in Berkeley. The only non-middle 
class, non-college-educated people you are likely to 
meet are serving you food in the dining commons. 
And you aren’t exposed to other students who have 
rejected some things the university stands for. 

The university likes this isolated environment 
because it eliminates the risk that you will encounter 
new viewpoints and experiences that could make 
you question the traditional values you originally 
learned from your parents and from television. The 
dorms are as suburban, plastic and television-like as 
they can get. During the 60s, the dorms were the 
greatest defense the university had against foreign 
and dangerous cultural and political currents in 
Berkeley. Although these currents are a little weaker 
now, the dorms serve the same function—protecting 
students from difference that exists OUTSIDE. 

The university also likes the isolation of the 
dorms because it means that your attitudes are eas¬ 
ily molded to accept university policy. Remember, all 
the people who work in the dorms (RAs, RLCs, HCs, 
housing managers) were selected by the university. 
Do you think the university is going to hire people 
who disaaree with its priorities or questions its inter¬ 


university sees it. 

In addition to the fact that the university con¬ 
trols what its employees say in the dorms, it specifi¬ 
cally keeps other voices out of the dorms. No out¬ 
side publications are allowed in the dorms. Slingshot 
staffers must illegally sneak into the dorms in order 
to pass out copies. Outside speakers have difficulty 
getting into the dorms because of excessive red tape 
and arbitrary rules. Posting flyers at the dorm also is 
hampered by arbitrary rules. 

The dorms each have a Hall Association gov¬ 
ernment which gives the appearance that the dorms 
are run democratically. This is largely a 
smokescreen however. First, the Hall Ass govern¬ 
ments don’t have much real power. They control 
how a small amount of “haJI activity” funds are spent. 
They do not control hiring and firing of hall staff, the 
main way the university controls the dorms. They do 
not control what policies hall staff are obliged to en¬ 
courage. Basically these bodies have about as 
much power as your student government in high 
school had. The real power is in the hands of the 
university. 

Thus the dorms are the most effectively organ¬ 
ized space the university has. They isolate students 
from new ideas and thus act to maintain the ideas 
students already had when they came to college. 
(Individualism, hard work, support of the status quo, 
belief that justice and equality exists in America etc.) 
Secondly, they allow the university to "teach” new 
students the university’s position on campus issues. 
They teach students how great the university is and 
encourage students not to be critical of what it does. 

How can students in the dorms escape this? 
First, move out of the dorms as soon as you can and 
experience what other living scenes have to offer. 
But while you are there, do what Joe Hill said: Don’t 
mourn, Organize. 

Students in the dorms can do a lot to shake up 
their environment. They can invite outsiders in and 
help them get access to the dorms. Contact student 
groups to get speakers etc. Invite lots of strange 
people over and introduce them to other people in 
the dorms. 

Question what is aoina on in the dorms. Go to 


o o 



I remember when the National Guard 
occupied my city. 

Tanks parked downtown 
in front of Penny’s 
in front of the drug store. 

High school ended early because of tear gas 
blinding students. 

The bull horn told us 
how to walk home, 
to avoid soldiers 
lining streets with rifles. 


DIG THE 

a 

CO-OPS 

Berkeley is home to one of the largest student 
housing co-op systems in the United States. The co¬ 
ops not only provide the most inexpensive housing 
option in the highly over-priced Bay Area housing 
market, but are also perhaps the most progressive 
and humanistic housing option available. 

The first co-ops house in Berkeley was formed 
in the 30s and at that time was a major experiment in 
alternative lifestyles. From that beginning has grown 
the University Students’ Cooperative Association, 
which has 18 houses around campus and about 
1400 members. 

The co-ops are supposedly co-operatively and 
democratically run. There is some question about 
this since the central office and the general manager 
in the co-ops seem to have a great deal of power 
and members often have little or no veto power over 
what these bodies do. The plight of Barrington Hall, 
currently under attack from the USCA, illustrates the 
problem. However, the co-ops are much more 



democratic than other livina oossibilitites. 


After school, I worked 
in the police station. 

The police officers wore wigs 
to uncover what the radicals 
were up to. Governor Reagan 
drove up to congratulate them. 
He wore rouge and eyeshadow 
for the camera. 

The policemen shook his hand. 

This was after the experiment 
of droooina Doooer a as 



















controlled spaces. While living in the dorms, you can 
easily slip into depending on the dorms for every¬ 
thing. Taking a trip “into the community” means 
going to Blondies or Yogurt Park. You don’t really 
have to meet or interact with the other (non-student) 
people who live in Berkeley. The only non-middle 
class, non-college-educated people you are likely to 
meet are serving you food in the dining commons. 
And you aren’t exposed to other students who have 
rejected some things the university stands for. 

The university likes this isolated environment 
because it eliminates the risk that you will encounter 
new viewpoints and experiences that could make 
you question the traditional values you originally 
learned from your parents and from television. The 
dorms are as suburban, plastic and television-like as 
they can get. During the 60s, the dorms were the 
greatest defense the university had against foreign 
and dangerous cultural and political currents in 
Berkeley. Although these currents are a little weaker 
now, the dorms serve the same function—protecting 
students from difference that exists OUTSIDE. 

The university also likes the isolation of the 
dorms because it means that your attitudes are eas¬ 
ily molded to accept university policy. Remember, all 
the people who work in the dorms (RAs, RLCs, HCs, 
housing managers) were selected by the university. 
Do you think the university is going to hire people 
who disagree with its priorities or questions its inter¬ 
ests? 

While you are living in the dorms, much of 
what you are told by RAs and others as objective 
TRUTH is actually the university side of very con¬ 
tested issues. Like when you are told how danger¬ 
ous it is to hang out around People’s Park. Like 
when you are told how dangerous it is to be on Tele¬ 
graph because of homeless people. Like when you 
are told to watch who gets in the door of your build¬ 
ing because any stranger may be trying to steal. 

Is this really objective truth or is this what the 
university would like to have you believe so that you 
will support its social agenda? Do the RAs tell you 
that the university has been waging a war against 
People’s Park and Telegraph for 20 years to elimi¬ 
nate types of people it considers capable of under¬ 
mining student’s belief in the status quo? No, the 
RAs don’t tell you that. That is not the way the 


They do not control hiring and firing of hall staff, the 
main way the university controls the dorms. They do 
not control what policies hall staff are obliged to en¬ 
courage. Basically these bodies have about as 
much power as your student government in high 
school had. The real power is in the hands of the 
university. 

Thus the dorms are the most effectively organ¬ 
ized space the university has. They isolate students 
from new ideas and thus act to maintain the ideas 
students already had when they came to college. 
(Individualism, hard work, support of the status quo, 
belief that justice and equality exists in America etc.) 
Secondly, they allow the university to “teach” new 
students the university’s position on campus issues. 
They teach students how great the university is and 
encourage students not to be critical of what it does. 

How can students in the dorms escape this? 
First, move out of the dorms as soon as you can and 
experience what other living scenes have to offer. 
But while you are there, do what Joe Hill said: Don’t 
mourn, Organize. 

Students in the dorms can do a lot to shake up 
their environment. They can invite outsiders in and 
help them get access to the dorms. Contact student 
groups to get speakers etc. Invite lots of strange 
people over and introduce them to other people in 
the dorms. 

Question what is going on in the dorms. Go to 
Hall Ass meetings and protest (speak out) when de¬ 
cisions are being made undemocratically or in favor 
of university policy. Drink beer and if you are 
stopped, question the university’s right to control you. 

Instead of debating the issues supplied to you 
by Hall Ass dorm government, bring up your own 
issues—uncomfortable issues the university hopes 
you wont ask. Why is rent so high? (Over $400 a 
month for half of a tiny room?) Why is food so bad? 
Why do students have to pay for a meal plan even if 
they can’t or don’t want to eat the food. Why are the 
dorm janitors all people of color who earn $8 to $9 
per hour while the professors at Cal are mostly white 
and earn $30,000 to $80,000 a year and more? Why 
cant I paint my room? 

The essence of higher education is supposed 
to be critical thinking and debate in an tolerant and 
open environment. Allow yourself to be guided by 
these principles while in the dorms. 

-by J. Palmer 
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I remember when the National Guard 
occupied my city. 

Tanks parked downtown 
in front of Penny’s 
in front of the drug store. 

High school ended early because of tear gas 
blinding students. 

The bull horn told us 
how to walk home, 
to avoid soldiers 
lining streets with rifles. 


After school, I worked 
in the police station. 

The police officers wore wigs 
to uncover what the radicals 
were up to. Governor Reagan 
drove up to congratulate them. 
He wore rouge and eyeshadow 
for the camera. 

The policemen shook his hand. 


the University Students Cooperative Association, 
which has 18 houses around campus and about 
1400 members. 

The co-ops are supposedly co-operatively and 
democratically run. There is some question about 
this since the central office and the general manager 
in the co-ops seem to have a great deal of power 
and members often have little or no veto power over 
what these bodies do. The plight of Barrington Hall, 
currently under attack from the USCA, illustrates the 
problem. However, the co-ops are much more 



This was after the experiment 
of dropping pepper gas 
from helicopters, 

Where mothers, children and fathers 

window shopping down Telegraph Ave., threw up on 

the sidewalk. I remember the curfew 

when we weren't allowed 

to watch the whole movie. 

Full rolls of film were taken 
from the photographer. 

I remember the arms of a friend, 
how I squeezed out the buckshot with tweezers 
like pecking at handsfull 
of birdseed. 


Crysta Casey 



democratic than other living possibilities. 

Each house has a different character so it is 
difficult to write about them as a unit. Slingshot 
newspaper was born at Barrington Hall and Chateau 
co-op. These two houses are crucial for radical and 
free-thinking students at Berkeley. Lothlorian is a 
vegetarian house and also houses some activists. 
BIG Chunks, the band playing at Slingshot's benefit 
concert September 3 at Ashkenaz, comes from 
Cloyne co-op. 

Houses vary but most allow far more freedom 
than most housing options in terms of tolerance for 
diverse musical and cultural standards. You are al¬ 
lowed to repaint your room or build additions to it. 
Food is supplied at most co-ops and since it is made 
by students, it is flexible to various needs. 

There is a waiting list to get into the co-op 
system so if this sounds like it r ,ght be good for you, 
sign up now. You can do so at 2424 Ridge Rd on 
Northside. Or call 848-1936. 


Continued from page 7 
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15,000 attended a convacation at the Greek 
Theater and the regents, fearing more intensified 
riots, closed the university for a four-day weekend. 

The Academic senate voted to abolish ROTC but 
the regents simply ignored the volo. A proposal 
called the Wolin proposal sought to “reconstitute" the 


called a rally on Sproul Plaza and thousands showed 
up, the biggest gathering of the year. They marched 
to the Atomic Energy Commission building on Ban¬ 
croft to protest the deployment of nuclear weapons in 
Thailand. After police provocation, skirmishes broke 
out and an AEC car was burned. 


formed into the Campus Anti-Imperialist Coalition 

(CAIC) to oppose the continuing war in the face of 
Nixon's increase of the bombing of North Vietnam 
during Christmas. As one of its first actions, it suc¬ 
cessfully prevented an air force recruiter from making 
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a scheduled campus visit. 
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TRUTH is actually the university side of very con¬ 
tested issues. Like when you are told how danger¬ 
ous it is to hang out around People's Park. Like 
when you are told how dangerous it is to be on Tele¬ 
graph because of homeless people. Like when you 
are told to watch who gets in the door of your build¬ 
ing because any stranger may be trying to steal. 

Is this really objective truth or is this what the 
university would like to have you believe so that you 
will support its social agenda? Do the RAs tell you 
that the university has been waging a war against 
People’s Park and Telegraph for 20 years to elimi¬ 
nate types of people it considers capable of under¬ 
mining student’s belief in the status quo? No, the 
RAs don’t tell you that. That is not the way the 



The History of Berkeley 


into loaves of bread and k) and behold—the fence 
was down. Police attacked and a riot ensued. 

US Invasion of Cambodia 

In early 1970 RSU did extensive education about 
ROTC and war reserach and published several large 
pamphlets and books. On the April 15 Moratorium 
Day against the Vietnam war, Berkeley students, re- 
alizinr nhing was not enough, attacked the Navy 
ROTC .-aiding, Callaghan Hall. The university de¬ 
clared a state of emergency. 

Campus was still under a state of emergency 
when the media announced the invasion of Cambo¬ 
dia. Yale called for a national student strike over the 
Cambodian invasion and the strike spread even 
more when news came about national guard mur¬ 
ders at Kent State, Jackson State and Augusta. 

Berkeley students paralyzed the school with 
massive rioting the first week of May. Students went 
to their classes and demanded that the class discuss 
the Cambodian invasion and then disband. 


stopped, question the university’s right to control you. 

Instead of debating the issues supplied to you 
by Hall Ass dorm government, bring up your own 
issues—uncomfortable issues the university hopes 
you won't ask. Why is rent so high? (Over $400 a 
month for half of a tiny room?) Why is food so bad? 
Why do students have to pay for a meal plan even if 
they can’t or don’t want to eat the food. Why are the 
dorm janitors all people of color who earn $8 to $9 
per hour while the professors at Cal are mostly white 
and earn $30,000 to $80,000 a year and more? Why 
can’t I paint my room? 

The essence of higher education is supposed 
to be critical thinking and debate in an tolerant and 
open environment. Allow yourself to be guided by 
these principles while in the dorms. 

-by J. Palmer 

15,000 attended a convacation at the Greek 
Theater and the regents, fearing more intensified 
riots, closed the university for a four-day weekend. 

The Academic senate voted to abolish ROTC but 
the regents simply ignored the voio. A proposal 
called the Wolin proposal sought to H reoonstitute N the 
university so students could take ail classes pass/not 
pass and could get credit for anti-war work. This 
sucked many radicals in at first but eventually proved 
to be merely a good way to continue the operation of 
the university. Radicals wanted a complete campus 
shut down but student interest turned toward liberal 
reform instead. School continued and eventually 
many radicals dropped political activity to return to 
school. The RSU fell apart, paralyzed by indecision. 

In the fall of 1970 a War Crimes Committee 
(WCC) was formed by radicals to attack the 
university's role in the US war effort. Two hearings 
were held and attended by thousands and after the 
second, and angry crowd tried to march to right-wing 
atomic scientist Edward Teller’s house. They were 
turned back by police. 

In December many Berkeley people attended a 
demonstration in San Francisco against the Vietnam¬ 
ese puppet, then Vice-Premire Ky. 500 outraged 
people fought police for several hours when he 
spoke at the Fairmont Hotel. 

In January 1971, the Educational Liberation 
Front was formed to protest the dismissal of four 
radical professors. In an ASUC referendum, 5000 
out of 6000 students voted to rehire the professors. 
The regents ignored them. 

In February, when American troops began an in¬ 
vasion of Laos to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail, WCC 
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co-op. These two houses are crucial for radical and 
free-thinking students at Berkeley. Lothlorian is a 
vegetarian house and also houses some activists. 
BIO Chunks, the band playing at Slingshot's benefit 
concert September 3 at Ashkenaz, comes from 
Cloyne co-op. 

Houses vary but most allow far more freedom 
than most housing options in te. ns of tolerance for 
diverse musical and cultural standards. You are al¬ 
lowed to repaint your room or build additions to it. 
Food is supplied at most co-ops and since it is made 
by students, it is flexible to various needs. 

There is a waiting list to get into the co-op 
system so if this sounds like it r ght be good for you, 
sign up now. You can do so at 2424 Ridge Rd on 
Northside. Or call 848-1936. 


called a rally on Sproul Plaza and thousands showed formed into the Campus Anti-Imperialist Coalition 
up, the biggest gathering of the year. They marched (CAIC) to oppose the continuing war in the face of 
to the Atomic Energy Commission building on Ban- Nixon's increase of the bombing of North Vietnam 
croft to protest the deployment of nuclear weapons in during Christmas. As one of its first actions, it suc- 
Thailand. After police provocation, skirmishes broke cessfully prevented an air force recruiter from making 
out and an AEC car was burned. a scheduled campus visit. 


An ongoing protest against Robert Scalapino, a In April CAIC and other groups organized the 



Police use shotguns against unarmed demonstrators near Telegraph Ave. during the People’s Park riots 


professor who was a Vietnam advisor for LBJ and April 22nd Coalition which organized a march on that 
the CIA, continued after the invasion, began by an day of 30-40,000 people. They called for enactment 
attempted disruption of his class the day after the of the Seven Points peace plan, which was proposed 
invasion. by the North Vietnamese. Before April 22, Nixon 

During the spring of 72, a coalition of groups _ Continued On page 9 







MIL! TARYon 


University administrators like to think of the 
university as a bastion of tolerance, open-minded¬ 
ness, and good deeds done for humanity. In fact, 
the modern “multiversity” is little more than a service 
center for corporate and military interests. The UC 
system and especially UC Berkeley leads the way in 
new and exciting weapons of death, and production 
of the necessary human adjuncts (spies, military offi¬ 
cers, bio-warfare researchers, etc.) 



UC Berkeley represents an extreme of a na¬ 
tional trend. In 1980, federal research and develop¬ 
ment money was 50 percent military and 50 percent 
civilian. In 1988, it was 27 percent civilian and 73 
percent military. Not only do professors find fewer 
non-military options for research, but many students 
are confronted with military-related careers. Seventy 
percent of all physics graduates do military-related 
work, something that isn’t taught in any of the main¬ 
stream physics classes. 

I ho mnct inwnluoH in ujar rn_ 


ons that would kill thousands of Japanese at Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki, a legacy what continues today 
in the birth of deformed children to survivors. 

Edward Teller, the “father of the hydrogen 
bomb”, former director of the Livermore weapons lab, 
and influential advocate of Star Wars, is an emeritus 
University Professor in the Physics department at 
Berkeley. The most deadly substance known to hu¬ 
man kind, Plutonium, was discovered in Gilman Hall, 
which a plaque there proudly commemorates. 

Until 1988, the Nuclear Engineering depart¬ 
ment ran the Etcheverry reactor on campus (at 
Hearst and Euclid). The reactor was long opposed 
by community groups for safety reasons. Etcheverry 
became a controversy issue again when in 1986, 
physics professor Charles Schwartz and Berkeley 
nuclear free zone member Steve Bloom discovered 
the department was using the reactor for production 
line “radiation hardening” testing for the deadly, first- 
strike Trident II nuclear missile. In addition, docu¬ 
ments show that since at least the mid 1970s, sev¬ 
eral other types of nuclear weapons work, including 
work of the Livermore and Los Alamos nuclear 
weapons labs, took place. University officials, includ¬ 
ing chancellor Heyman, repeatedly claimed the reac¬ 
tor was a small, harmless, reasearch reactor for 
graduate students. We know today this claim was a 
lie. 

Facing widespread opposition and the begin¬ 
ning of mobilization against the reactor, the university 
shut it down, claiming it was doing so for non-political 
reasons. 

Besides doing contracted research for the mili¬ 
tary, the university is involved in joint university-mili¬ 
tary research and development projects. One of the 
most notorious and long running is the Naval Bios¬ 
cience Laboratory. On the cutting edge of bios¬ 
cience technology, the lab produces genetically-al¬ 
tered virsuses as weapons of death. 

In 1959, the lab sprayed San Francisco with a 
Pneumonia virus in a secret experiment that resulted 
in at least one death. In the 1960s, the lab was on 
campus under the Department of Public Health (!), 
and came under fire for producing a virus that bio¬ 
logically attacks Asians. This research had obvious 
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UC’s entanglement in the military; another facet is to 
provide the military with people to run its war ma¬ 
chine. The CIA recruits on campus from the Slavic 
language department and other language depart¬ 
ments. The recruits are needed for toppling elected 
governments, rigging foreign elections and doing the 
covert dirty work that is an extension of US military 
policy. 

UC Berkeley has one of the most prestigious 
Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) programs. 
ROTC provides 75 percent of all army officers, 68 
percent of air force officers and 1/3 of all navy offi¬ 
cers. During the Vietnam war, ROTC trained 80 per¬ 
cent of the junior officers and 5 of 6 commanding 
generals in Southeast Asia, including Berkeley 
graduate Frederick Weyland. Nixon’s Secretary of 
Defense, Melvin Laird, graduated from Berkeley 
ROTC. Current ROTC instructor and air force officer 
Lee McClain participated in the 1983 invasion of Gre¬ 
nada. ROTC cadets learn military skills under the 
guise of scholarship, skills needed for the next US 
invasion of Central America. 

The above is not a complete list of the military 
penetration of the UC system. The ties are numer¬ 
ous and often difficult to uncover. We oppose mili¬ 
tary involvement at UC because of the role the US 
military plays in subjugating people to US domination 
around the world, and in developing and threatening 
the use of weapons of mass genocide. We also 
oppose UC’s close partnership with the military be¬ 
cause it corrupts the type of reserach done, it effec¬ 
tively classifies research at a supposedly open insti¬ 
tution, and makes the university a service center for 
military interests, at the expense of higher learning. 



NUCLEAR WAR BALLOT 

YESQ Let's have a nuclear war. 

I'm sick of waiting. 

NOG I'd rather wait a little longer. 

You only cm vam. 


U£loves 

BOMBS 

The University of California appeared near the top 
of the 1987 list of the top 50 nuclear weapons con¬ 
tractors. In 1987 UC got about $1,850,000,000 in 
such contracts, most of this from its management of 
the Livermore and Los Alamos nuclear weapons 
labs. 



The following list is the first 20 in the list of 50. It 
is based on contracts with the Deparment of Defense 
and the Department of Energy, which is in charge of 
producing the US supply of nuclear bombs. The list 
only covers the production of items that are “de¬ 
stroyed or rendered useless in the normal operation 
of the weapons,” including the warheads or delivery 
systems. 

This shows how involved UC is with the war in¬ 
dustry, in sharp contrast to its self-styled image as an 
enlightened, liberal institution of learning. 









UC Berkeley represents an extreme of a na¬ 
tional trend. In 1980, federal research and develop¬ 
ment money was 50 percent military and 50 percent 
civilian. In 1988, it was 27 percent civilian and 73 
percent military. Not only do professors find fewer 
non-military options for research, but many students 
are confronted with military-related careers. Seventy 
percent of all physics graduates do military-related 
work, something that isn’t taught in any of the main¬ 
stream physics classes. 

The departments most involved in war re¬ 
search at Berkeley are engineering (various depart¬ 
ments), physics, and computer science. For ex¬ 
ample, research in the electrical engineering and 
computer sciences department is at least 80 percent 
military funded by the department of defense, depart¬ 
ment of Energy and corporations requesting military- 
directed research. Current work includes artifical in¬ 
telligence (to control automated or smart weapons), 
“Star Wars” research, and dozens of other projects 
too obscure in their description for the layperson to 
ferret out their purpose. 

The UC manages the ultimate in weapons re¬ 
search and development: the research at Los 
Alamos and Livermore weapons labs, responsible for 
every nuclear weapons in the US arsenal. Since the 
start, UC and especially UC Berkeley scientists have 
been a driving force in the nuclear weapons arms 
race. A UCB scientist, Robert Oppenheimer, headed 
the “Manhattan Project" to develop the nuclear weap- 


work of the Livermore and Los Alamos nuclear 
weapons labs, took place. University officials, includ¬ 
ing chancellor Heyman, repeatedly claimed the reac¬ 
tor was a small, harmless, reasearch reactor for 
graduate students. We know today this claim was a 
lie. 

Facing widespread opposition and the begin¬ 
ning of mobilization against the reactor, the university 
shut it down, claiming it was doing so for non-political 
reasons. 

Besides doing contracted research for the mili¬ 
tary, the university is involved in joint university-mili¬ 
tary research and development projects. One of the 
most notorious and long running is the Naval Bios¬ 
cience Laboratory. On the cutting edge of bios¬ 
cience technology, the lab produces genetically-al¬ 
tered virsuses as weapons of death. 

In 1959, the lab sprayed San Francisco with a 
Pneumonia virus in a secret experiment that resulted 
in at least one death. In the 1960s, the lab was on 
campus under the Department of Public Health (!), 
and came under fire for producing a vims that bio¬ 
logically attacks Asians. This research had obvious 
implications for the Vietnam War. Under pressure 
from protests, the lab moved off campus to the 
Oakland Naval Supply Center, where it is still man¬ 
aged by UC Berkeley. 

Recently, a black security guard at the center 
contracted the rare disease Yellow Fever, which 
blacks and other dark-skinned people are more sus¬ 
ceptible to. The lab was developing yellow fever 
viruses at the time, but claims the incidents are unre¬ 
lated. The university settled out of court for $80,000, 
and as part of the settlement, the former employee is 
gagged from speaking to the press. In violation of 
federal access laws and UC policy, UC Berkeley re¬ 
fuses to disclose anything about the case, or much of 
anything to do with the laboratory. Further, the US is 
bound by international treaty to abstain from all bio¬ 
logical and chemical warfare research. Neither the 
US government nor the UC has ever let laws get in 
their way. 

Research and Development is one facet of 


The above is not a complete list of the military 
penetration of the UC system. The ties are numer¬ 
ous and often difficult to uncover. We oppose mili¬ 
tary involvement at UC because of the role the US 
military plays in subjugating people to US domination 
around the world, and in developing and threatening 
the use of weapons of mass genocide. We also 
oppose UC’s dose partnership with the military be¬ 
cause it corrupts the type of reserach done, it effec¬ 
tively classifies research at a supposedly open insti¬ 
tution, and makes the university a service center for 
military interests, at the expense of higher learning. 
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The University of California appeared near the top 
of the 1987 list of the top 50 nuclear weapons con¬ 
tractors. In 1987 UC got about $1,850,000,000 in 
such contracts, most of this from its management of 
the Livermore and Los Alamos nuclear weapons 
labs. 


The following list is the first 20 in the list of 50. It 
is based on contrads with the Deparment of Defense 
and the Department of Energy, which is in charge of 
produdng the US supply of nuclear bombs. The list 
only covers the produdion of items that are “de¬ 
stroyed or rendered useless in the normal operation 
of the weapons," including the warheads or delivery 
systems. 


This shows how involved UC is with the war in¬ 
dustry, in sharp contrast to its self-styled image as an 
enlightened, liberal institution of learning. 


1. Lockheed 

$4,558,314,000 

2. McDonnell Douglas 

$4,542,178,000 

3. General Dynamics 

$4,190,619,000 

4. General Electric 

$2,898,334,000 

5. United Technologies 

$2,413,672,000 

6. Tenneco 

$1,982,253,000 

7. Martin Marietta 

$1,911,621,000 

8. University of California 

$1,850,706,000 

9. Rockwell International 

$1,645,525,000 

10. Westinghouse Eelctric 

$1,644,140,000 

11. Boeing 

$1,432,622,000 

12. General Motors 

$1,217,901,000 

13. E.l. Dupont de Nemours 

$1,131,155,000 

14. AT&T 

$1,113,678,000 

15. Litton Industries 

$1,108,429,000 

16. Unisys 

$ 980,379,000 

17. Raytheon 

$ 966,663,000 

18. EG&G 

$ 944,810,000 

19. IBM 

$ 938,763,000 

20. Allied-Signal 

$ 783,726,000 


Continued from page 8 



Adive students were banned from campus under 
the Mulford Act—a law that allows administrators to 
throw anyone off campus for fourteen days after 
which they get a hearing to see whether they should 
have been thrown off. The strike lasted for 83 days. 
It was the most adivity Berkeley had seen since the 
Cambodia uprising in 1970. 

In Early May, Nixon announced the mining of 
North Vietnamese ports. The same night as his an¬ 
nouncement, a hastily-called candlelight march in Rb 
Chi-Minh Park, starting with only 200-300 people, 
grew to thousands as they marched through 


lege of Letters and Science. The department had 
been won as part of the Ethnic Studies Division dur¬ 
ing the Third World Strike. Chancellor Bowker hired 
a new coordinator who fired faculty opposing the 
move and hired supportive faculty. Bowker also sup¬ 
ported a moderate Black group against the BSU to 
try to split the community. Because of these moves, 
a BSU led boycott of the deparment only lasted for a 
quarter and Bowker got what he wanted. After the 
defeat, Bowker also closed the Research Institute on 
Human Relations (among different races), which had 
also been gained in the Third World Strike. _ 


campus issue. The Crim school had began to move 
from liberal to radical at the end of the 60s. Crim 
school undergrads had been leaders in the Third 
World Strike and People’s Park struggle. 

In 1971 students successfully struggled to de¬ 
mocratize hiring, admissions and cirriculum. By the 
early 70s, a majority of students in the department 
were radical or supportive of the radical viewpoint. 
Many third world students and women entered the 
department and the number of students seeking to 
declare criminology as their major was rapidly in¬ 
creasing. 
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computer sciences department is at least 80 percent 
military funded by the department of defense, depart¬ 
ment of Energy and corporations requesting military- 
directed research. Current work includes artifical in¬ 
telligence (to control automated or smart weapons), 
“Star Wars” research, and dozens of other projects 
too obscure in their description for the layperson to 
ferret out their purpose. 

The UC manages the ultimate in weapons re¬ 
search and development: the research at Los 
Alamos and Livermore weapons labs, responsible for 
every nuclear weapons in the US arsenal. Since the 
start, UC and especially UC Berkeley scientists have 
been a driving force in the nuclear weapons arms 
race. A UCB scientist, Robert Oppenheimer, headed 
the “Manhattan Project” to develop the nuclear weap- 
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began bombing Hanoi and Haiphong, enraging 
people around the country. 2000 poeple went to San 
Francisco to protest. 

When they returned from San Francisco, things 
started moving quickly. A national student strike had 
been called. At Berkeley, construction workers had 
gone out on strike to protest administration efforts to 
break their union. Other campus unions joined the 
strike. The possibility of a campus wide strike, in¬ 
cluding both campus workers and students, was be¬ 
ginning to emerge, but student activists were largely 
unprepared. 

At the same time, Chicano students held a sit-in 
at Boalt Law School in order to get more Chicano 
students admitted. Other Third World students were 
also fighting for greater represenation in Boalt. With 
these events facing them, students held massive 
meetings, rallies and spirited marches, joined the 
workers on the picket lines and covered the campus 
with garbage, to be picked up later by scabs guarded 
by the police. 


aged by uu Berkeley. 

Recently, a black security guard at the center 
contracted the rare disease Yellow Fever, which 
blacks and other dark-skinned people are more sus¬ 
ceptible to. The lab was developing yellow fever 
viruses at the time, but claims the incidents are unre¬ 
lated. The university settled out of court for $80,000, 
and as part of the settlement, the former employee is 
gagged from speaking to the press. In violation of 
federal access laws and UC policy, UC Berkeley re¬ 
fuses to disclose anything about the case, or much of 
anything to do with the laboratory. Further, the US is 
bound by international treaty to abstain from all bio¬ 
logical and chemical warfare research. Neither the 
US government nor the UC has ever let laws get in 
thejr way. 

Research and Development is one facet of 
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5. United Technologies 

$2,413,672,000 

6. Tenneco 

$1,982,253,000 

7. Martin Marietta 

$1,911,621,000 

8. University of California 

$1,850,706,000 

9. Rockwell International 

$1,645,525,000 

10. Westinghouse Eelctric 

$1,644,140,000 

11. Boeing 

$1,432,622,000 

12. General Motors 

$1,217,901,000 

13. E.l. Dupont de Nemours 

$1,131,155,000 

14. AT&T 

$1,113,678,000 

15. Litton Industries 

$1,108,429,000 

16. Unisys 

$ 980,379,000 

17. Raytheon 

$ 966,663,000 

18. EG&G 

$ 944,810,000 

19. IBM 

$ 938,763,000 

20. Allied-Signal 

$ 783,726,000 


Active students were banned from campus under 
the Mulford Act—a law that allows administrators to 
throw anyone off campus for fourteen days after 
which they get a hearing to see whether they should 
have been thrown off. The strike lasted for 83 days. 
It was the most activity Berkeley had seen since the 
Cambodia uprising in 1970. 

In Early May, Nixon announced the mining of 
North Vietnamese ports. The same night as his an¬ 
nouncement, a hastily-called candlelight march in Ho 
Chi-Minh Park, starting with only 200-300 people, 
grew to thousands as they marched through 
Berkeley chanting “Ho Ho Ho Chi-Minh, the NLF is 
gonna win.” During the night, people tore down the 
fence around People’s Park with their bare hands, a 
police car was overturned and burned and skirmish¬ 
ing with police lasted into the morning hours. 

The action on Monday caused continued demon¬ 
strations and riots for the next few days. That Friday, 
5000 demonstrated in San Francisco. A police mo¬ 
torcycle was burned and police attacked from horse¬ 
back. Battles continued for the rest of the afternoon. 

There was few mass actions from fall 1972 until 
spring 1973. During the summer of 1972 the April 
Coalition worked for the election of radicals and for 
three initiatives: rent control, the legalization of mari¬ 
juana and the establishment of a Police Review 
Commission. One coalition member was elected to 
the city council and all three initiatives passes, al¬ 
though they were later overturned in the courts or 
watered down. 

In the fall of 1972, the Black Student Union 
(BSU) mobilized against the absorption of the Black 
Studies Department into the regular academic Col- 


lege of Letters and Science. The department had 
been won as part of the Ethnic Studies Division dur¬ 
ing the Third World Strike. Chancellor Bowker hired 
a new coordinator who fired faculty opposing the 
move and hired supportive faculty. Bowker also sup¬ 
ported a moderate Black group against the BSU to 
try to split the community. Because of these moves, 
a BSU led boycott of the deparment only lasted for a 
quarter and Bowker got what he wanted. After the 
defeat, Bowker also closed the Research Institute on 
Human Relations (among different races), which had 



During the school year, radical students from the 
Education Liberation Front formed alternative discus¬ 
sion sections for large social science classes. Mem¬ 
bers of the alternative sections would study together 
and challence the professor’s “apolitical education” 
and the whole content of the course during lecture. 

Criminology School Closed 

In the fall of 1973 and on until the spring of 1974, 
struggle over the Criminology school was a major 


campus issue. The Crim school had began to move 
from liberal to radical at the end of the 60s. Crim 
school undergrads had been leaders in the Third 
World Strike and People’s Park struggle. 

In 1971 students successfully struggled to de¬ 
mocratize hiring, admissions and cirriculum. By the 
early 70s, a majority of students in the department 
were radical or supportive of the radical viewpoint. 
Many third world students and women entered the 
department and the number of students seeking to 
declare criminology as their major was rapidly in¬ 
creasing. 

Although only two out of eleven professors were 
Marxists, the university saw the criminology school 
as dangerous and sought to eliminate those faculty 
members who were radical and ultimately eliminate 
the department entirely. In the fall of 1973, the Com¬ 
mittee to Save the Crim School (CSCS) formed. 

At first, CSCS attempted to put off a committee 
report on the department in order to give time for 
student mobilization. During the fall, they succeeded 
in putting off the report and started to organize stu¬ 
dent opinion. That fall 88 percent of students voted 
to keep the school in a ASUC election. CSCS also 
organized several small demonstrations. 

In the spring of 74, educational efforts continued. 
CSCS tried to point out “who the real criminals are, 
and to bring out the racist and class-based nature of 
the criminal justice system.” They suspected that the 
decision to eliminate the school was already certain 
but felt political education could come with the 
struggle. 

In January, the faculty review committee’s report 

_ Continued on page 10 
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Demonstrators bkx:k members of Operation “Rescue” from closing a women’s clinic in Oakland during the 
summer. All the women who wanted an abortion that morning were able to get one. 

STUDENTS FI6HT 

OPERATION RESCUE 


A single mammoth Winnebago Warrior pulls up 
before the Oakland Planned Parenthood and the first 
platoon of Operation “Rescue” fanatics, a right-wing 
terrorist faction of the anti-abortion crusade, bellies 
out and begins its assault on the clinic. Pictures of 

RORR 

late-term miscarriages and signs like “abortion is 
murder” and “America’s Holocaust” are clutched in 
their seaty, self-righteous palms. This day, however, 
OR met with dismal failure. Pro-choice advocates, 
RORR members among them, kept OR at bay and 
beat them back to wallow amongst the sewage and 
rainwater in the street. 

Retain Our Reproductive Rigths (RORR) 
formed in February to oppose OR and promote re- 
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safe and operative against every OR attack since our 
inception. On March 8, International Women’s Day, 
we began a 50-day, 24-hour pro-choice vigil on 
Sproul Plaza with a rally and march down Telegraph 
Ave; our vigil continued until the Supreme court re¬ 
views the case of Webster vs. Reproductive Health 
Services and ended with a rally of 300 people. 

Operation “Rescue” and the rest of the reli¬ 
gious right uses the abortion issue to level a massive 
attack on women’s lives; they are bent on controlling 
women’s sexuality and ultimately seek to broaden 
the base of their tyranny. We cannot let this go 
unchecked. Join us! Look for our table on Sproul 
Plaza and come to our meetings Monday at 7, Bar- 
ringotn Hall, 2315 Dwight. Operation “Rescue" has 
sworn to shut down a Bay Area clinic this September 
Help us make September a safe month for 
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Amnesty International is an independent and 
politically impartial worldwide human rights organiza¬ 
tion working for the release of all prisoners of con¬ 
science, fair and prompt trials for political prisoners 
and an end to torture and executions. 

The Berkeley campus chapter of Amnesty 
International meets monthly to write letters on behalf 
of political prisoners, to plan campus and regional 
events, and to work on various internationally coordi¬ 
nated country campaigns as well as a campaign to 
abolish the U.S. death penalty. Recent country cam- 


I 



paigns have focused on Israel, the Soviet Union, El 
Salvador, South Africa and China. Our campus Ori¬ 
entation Meeting is planned for the first or second 
week in September; please watch for notices. 

HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN GUATEMALA 
Our group currently is working on the Amnesty 
International Guatemala campaign. Guatemala has 
traditionally ranked as the hemisphere’s worst viola¬ 
tor of human rights (with Colombia, El Salvador and 
Chile not far behind). This abysmal record of human 
riahts violations began in 1954 when a C.I.A.- 


sponsored coup ousted the first democratically 
elected government in the history of Guatemala and 
replaced it with a series of brutal military dictators. 
Hopes that the accession of a civilian government in 
Guatemala over three years ago might signal an end 
to human rights violations have not been fulfilled. Al¬ 
though the number of abuses initially decreased, the 
past 18 months have seen a resurgence in abduc¬ 
tions, “disappearances” and extrajudicial executions. 

In most cases the abuses have been carried 
out by police and military agents, uniformed or in 
plain clothes in the guise of so-called “death squads” 
with the knowledge of — or indeed the orders of — 
their superiors. Their victims have been women and 
men from all sectors of society, targeted apparently 
because they were suspected of being opponents of 
the government. Trade unionists, academics, stu¬ 
dents, clergy and peasants have been singled out 
particularly. 

The fate of many has been similar to that of a 
trade unionist kidnapped by heavily armed men in 
Feb. 1988 and found dead weeks later with the body 
of a law student. Their hands had been cut off. Or 
of a second year University student abducted in 
broad daylight and found two days later on 18 Nov. 
1988; he appeared to have been tortured, strangled 
and shot. His body bore burn marks and his nose 
and teeth were smashed. Or of a peasant who had 
been helping to make his neighbors aware of their 
rights and was shot dead in June 1988. 

Although the present administration in Guate¬ 
mala has announced that a number of official human 
rights bodies are to inquire into such violations, none 
has made significant progress. Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional appeals to the government to set up proper 
investigations and to take steps urgently needed to 
ensure that Guatemala does not slide into the human 
rights horror of the recent past. 

Please come to our orientation meeting and 
volunteer to work on the Guatemala campaign. 
We need creative and enthusiastic individuals to 
help us plan actions that will bring to the public’s 
attention the current human rights crisis in Gua¬ 
temala. 

-by Bill Scott 











Demonstrators block members of Operation "Rescue" from closing a women’s clinic in Oakland during the 
summer. All the women who wanted an abortion that morning were able to get one. 

STUDENTS FIGHT 

OPERATION RESCUE 


A single mammoth Winnebago Warrior pulls up 
before the Oakland Planned Parenthood and the first 
platoon of Operation “Rescue” fanatics, a right-wing 
terrorist faction of the anti-abortion crusade, bellies 
out and begins its assault on the clinic. Pictures of 
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late-term miscarriages and signs like “abortion is 
murder” and “America’s Holocaust” are clutched in 
their seaty, self-righteous palms. This day, however, 
OR met with dismal failure. Pro-choice advocates, 
RORR members among them, kept OR at bay and 
beat them back to wallow amongst the sewage and 
rainwater in the street. 

Retain Our Reproductive Rigths (RORR) 
formed in February to oppose OR and promote re¬ 
productive freedom. We have helped keep clinics 


safe and operative against every OR attack since our 
inception. On March 8, International Women’s Day, 
we began a 50-day, 24-hour pro-choice vigil on 
Sproul Plaza with a rally and march down Telegraph 
Ave; our vigil continued until the Supreme court re¬ 
views the case of Webster vs. Reproductive Health 
Services and ended with a rally of 300 people. 

Operation “Rescue” and the rest of the reli¬ 
gious right uses the abortion issue to level a massive 
attack on women’s lives; they are bent on controlling 
women’s sexuality and ultimately seek to broaden 
the base of their tyranny. We cannot let this go 
unchecked. Join us! Look for our table on Sproul 
Plaza and come to our meetings Monday at 7, Bar- 
ringotn Hall, 2315 Dwight. Operation “Rescue” has 
sworn to shut down a Bay Area clinic this September 
Help us make September a safe month for 
women’s rights. 
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The fate of many has been similar to that of a 
trade unionist kidnapped by heavily armed men in 
Feb. 1988 and found dead weeks later with the body 
of a law student. Their hands had been cut off. Or 
of a second year University student abducted in 
broad daylight and found two days later on 18 Nov. 
1988; he appeared to have been tortured, strangled 
and shot. His body bore burn marks and his nose 
and teeth were smashed. Or of a peasant who had 
been helping to make his neighbors aware of their 
rights and was shot dead in June 1988. 

Although the present administration in Guate¬ 
mala has announced that a number of official human 
rights bodies are to inquire into such violations, none 
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ensure that Guatemala does not slide into the human 
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I’ve just returned from Denver, yuppie capitol of 
the United States. While there and hanging with my 
ultra hip friends in the ferniest of fern bars, my PC for 
D (Politically Correct for Denver) friends cornered me 
about my work at Berkeley. 

“So, I hear you’re into Women’s Issues now” said 
one, gazing at me suspiciously through tortoise 
rimmed glasses. “What’s that — childcare?, Abor¬ 
tion? Equal Rights?” 

Actually, I am into women’s issues, I responded. 
However, having been a woman all my life, there is 
nothing ‘new’, or necessarily Berkeley inspired. As 



far as what are women’s issues — Babe, we’ve gotta 
talk. 

My biggest issues with the mainstream women’s 
movement have been based on their exclusive, elit¬ 
ist, white middle class perspective. A lot of people 
feel this way — excluded, even as women, from the 
secular “women’s" community. 

As far as what I am doing on the Berkeley cam¬ 
pus these days — this year I’ll be coordinating a 
group called the Multi-Cultural/Multi-Racial Women’s 
Coalition — (Multi/Multi for short). 

Multi/Multi is different than other women’s groups 


nals at which the Gallo Brothers, the California De¬ 
partment of Corrections and the Capitalist system 
were tried and convicted of crimes against the 
people 

1974-76: Third World Struggles 

During winter quarter in 1974, the Third World 
and Women’s Council (TWWC), an alliance of labor 


on campus. We know that the women’s community 
is a diverse population and we would like to be a 
voice for all women: women of color, older women, 
white women, lesbian/bisexual women, single moth¬ 
ers and other diverse groups and individuals that 
need to be represented. 

We want to expand the sisterhood of all women, 
no matter how different we may be from each other. 
Too often groups have isolated themselves from 
each other, and communication is lost in this division. 
We are going to focus on uniting all of these great 
women’s groups by increasing communication 


In fall of 1975, students formed the Berkeley 
Feminist Alliance which continued to be active until 



amongst them. Also, many women belong to several 
diverse groups, and may not feel fully comfortable in 
the sometimes exclusive single issue groups on 
campus. We want everyone to feel that they have an 
equal forum at Multi/Multi where they can share ex¬ 
periences and learn about other women’s lives, and 
in the process, empower the women’s community on 
campus. 

Once I finished my soap-box dissertation, my 
friends shrunk dog-eyed back to their cocoones and I 
day dreamed about my return to Berkeley. 

—Montez Horne 


an affirmative action program at UC Davis was re¬ 
verse discrimination. Third World groups organized 
the Anti-Bakke Decision Coalition (ABDC). In Febru¬ 
ary 1977, 3,000 people attended an anti-Bakke deci¬ 
sion rally. 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement 
in the 1970’s 
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I’ve just returned from Denver, yuppie capitol of 
the United States. While there and hanging with my 
ultra hip friends in the ferniest of fern bars, my PC for 
D (Politically Correct for Denver) friends cornered me 
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“So, I hear you’re into Women’s Issues now” said 
one, gazing at me suspiciously through tortoise 
rimmed glasses. “What’s that — childcare?, Abor¬ 
tion? Equal Rights?” 

Actually, I am into women’s issues, I responded. 
However, having been a woman all my life, there is 
nothing ’new’, or necessarily Berkeley inspired. As 
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Coalition — (Multi/Multi for short). 
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on campus. We know that the women’s community 
is a diverse population and we would like to be a 
voice for all women: women of color, older women, 
white women, lesbian/bisexual women, single moth¬ 
ers and other diverse groups and individuals that 
need to be represented. 

We want to expand the sisterhood of all women, 
no matter how different we may be from each other. 
Too often groups have isolated themselves from 
each other, and communication is lost in this division. 
We are going to focus on uniting all of these great 
women's groups by increasing communication 


amongst them. Also, many women belong to several 
diverse groups, and may not feel fully comfortable in 
the sometimes exclusive single issue groups on 
campus. We want everyone to feel that they have an 
equal forum at Muiti/Multi where they can share ex¬ 
periences and learn about other women’s lives, and 
in the process, empower the women’s community on 
campus. 

Once I finished my soap-box dissertation, my 
friends shrunk dog-eyed back to their cocoones and I 
day dreamed about my return to Berkeley. 

—Montez Horne 
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was sent to Chancellor Bowker. He sent it back for 
rewriting because he didn't agree with its conclusion. 
Two weeks later he finally got what he wanted. They 
recommended the closure of the school. 

CSCS called for mass action in the wake of the 
decision. A demonstration in early March stormed 
the Administration building and two students were 
arrested. But finals ended continued action. (At that 
time Berkeley still was on a quarter system and there 
was one more quarter after March.) In May it be¬ 
came dear that the Chancellor was waiting until 
summer to announce his dedsion to a studentless 
Berkeley. 

At the end of May students occupied the Crim 
school to demand that Bowker announce his ded¬ 
sion before the end of school. Thousands supported 
the takeover and demonstrated throughout the week. 
When the Chancellor finally made the announce¬ 
ment, students occupied the school again and were 
evicted without arrest by 150 riot police. The CSCS 
ended its campaign with a series of Popular Tribu¬ 


nals at which the Gallo Brothers, the California De¬ 
partment of Corrections and the Capitalist system 
were tried and convicted of crimes against the 
people 

1974-76: Third World Struggles 

During winter quarter in 1974, the Third World 
and Women’s Coundl (TWWC), an alliance of labor 
unions and concerned individuals on campus, initi¬ 
ated a complex series of forums, conferences, dem¬ 
onstrations, press conferences and lobbying of uni¬ 
versity, state and federal officials with a proposed 
plan to institute university affirmative action programs 
to hire, train and promote third World employees, 
including faculty and administrators. The plan was 
also designed to recruit, admit and graduate Third 
World students, both undergraduate and graduate. 

The TWWC was also involved in the Left Alli¬ 
ance (LA), a coalition formed to seize power in the 
ASUC and Graduate Assembly. It joined with the 
mostly white Educational Liberation Front (ELF) and 
several Third World student groups including Movim- 
iento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan (MEChA), the 
Asian Student Union (ASU), the Black Board (which 
had replaced BSU) and the Native American Stu¬ 
dents’ Association. LA held power for 2 years doing 
significant work to get affirmative action as well as 
creating the Primer, a consumer publication with rat¬ 
ings of professors and classes. 

In the fall of 1974, TWWC, ELF, LA and sociol¬ 
ogy professor Harry Edwards formed the October 
Coalition to oppose cutbacks in Ethnic Studies and 
affirmative action in the public schools and UC sys¬ 
tem. 


In fall of 1975, students formed the Berkeley 
Feminist Alliance which continued to be active until 
at least 1983. (Records on the group are incomplete 



and anyone with information should contact us so we 
can include more information next year.) BFA spon¬ 
sored educational films and speakers and in the 
early 80s, participated in Take Back the Night 
marches. 

Between fall of 1974 and fall of 1976, much en¬ 
ergy focuses on electoral politics. In spring 1975 
Berkeley Citizens Action was formed and ran Ying 
Lee Kelley for mayor. A year later Tom Hayden 
campaigned for senator and hundreds of students 
helped “get out the vote” in June. 

During the fall of 1976, students organized for 
tenure reform in the face of Paul von Blum, Harry 
Edwards and several other Third World teachers 
being denied tenure. Also that fall, students organ¬ 
ized to oppose the California Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion in the Bakke case, in which the court ruled that 


an affirmative action program at UC Davis was re¬ 
verse discrimination. Third World groups organized 
the Anti-Bakke Decision Coalition (ABDC). In Febru¬ 
ary 1977, 3,000 people attended an anti-Bakke deci¬ 
sion rally. 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement 
in the 1970’s 

In early 1977, as a response to the increased 
struggle in South Africa, Campuses United Against 
Apartheid (CUAA) formed to demand divestment of 
university holdings in companies doing business in 
South Africa. In April, 297 were arersted protesting 
at Stanford and in May 400 were arrested at Santa 
Cruz. 

This sparked demonstartions up and down the 
state including sit-ins at Davis and Berkeley. A dis¬ 
cussion between students and regents about South 
Africa was scheduled in Wheeler auditorium. When 
only a few regents turned out to hear student com¬ 
ments, students started an occupation of Wheeler 
Hall. Then students decided to march to Sproul 
where the UCPD had already locked the doors. 58 
students who were able to sneak in were arrested. 

In June, recognizing the connections between 
apartheid in South Africa and the Bakke decision, 
ABDC and CUAA cooperated and organized a teach- 
in about the two issues. 800 attended. 

In the fall of 1977, the 58 who were arrested won 
their trials. Berkeley’s chapter of CUAA began to 
fade and was replaced by Students for Economic 
and Racial Justice (SERJ). In 1978,10,000 petition 

Continued on page 11 
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SCIENCE 

■for 

NICARAGUA 


Science for Nicaragua is an organization of sci¬ 
entists and non-scientists which was formed in 1986 


GROOVY STUDENT GROUPS 


Here is a list of some student groups active on cam¬ 
pus. This list is not complete. Sorry if we didn’t put 
your group on the list. 

• African Students Association. 504 Eshleman Hall. 
642-1561. 

• Amnesty International. 612 Eshleman Hall. 

• Asian Student Union. 505 Eshleman Hall. 642- 
6728. 

• Berkeley Rainforest Action Group. Ian Ray, 841- 
9103. Sproul plaza, 11-1 M-F. 

• Berkeley Students for Animal Liberation. 600 E 
Eshleman Hall. Lillian Carswell, 548-3009. 

• Boalt Hall Coalition for a Diversified Faculty/Boalt 
Hall Fund for Diversity. IE Boalt Hall. 643-6960. 


• Campaign Against Apartheid. 613 Eshleman Hall. 
Steve Swanson. 642-4136. 

• Coalition for Social Justice in Public Health. 4th 
floor, Warren Hall (mailbox). 642-8297. 

• Committee on Academic Freedom in the Israeli Oc¬ 
cupied Territories. 540-0421. Jennifer Smith. 

• Feminist Student Union. Intern office, Women’s 
Center (T-9). Margaret, 527-8355. 

• Gay/Lesbian/Bisexual Alliance and Lavender 
Grads. 411 Eshleman Hall. 642-6942. 

• Labwatch at Berkeley. Damien Pierce, 525-7127. 
(Anti-Nuclear.) 

• Multi Multi. Women’s Center (T-9). Montez, 549- 
2626. (Multi-cultural Women’s Coalition.) 

• Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan 


(MEChA). 516 Eshleman Hall. 642-6673. 

• Retain Our Reproductive Rights. Meetings Mon¬ 
day, 7p.m., 2315 Dwight. 

• Science for Nicaragua. 652-6361. 

• Slingshot newspaper. 612 Eshleman Hall. 642- 
4136. 

• Student Action Union. 613 Eshleman Hall. Rhod- 
ney Ward, 841-3706. 

• Student Task Force on AIDS. 415 Eshleman Hall. 
642-6942. Liam Kernel!. 

• Students Against Intervention in Central America. 
613 Eshleman Hall. 642-4136. Leanne Miller. 

• Union for Radical Political Economy. 673 Evans. 
642-0822. NickArgyres. 


...amd Community groups 


There are many activist groups in Berkeley not 
connected to the university. Getting involved in 
these groups can give you a good chance to meet 
people other than students. What follows is a very, 
very incomplete list of community based activist or 
service groups. 

• Committee In Solidarity with the People of El Salva¬ 
dor (CISPES). 644-3636. 

• Guatemala News and Information Bureau. 835- 
0810. 

• Nicaragua Information Center. 549-1387. 

• Pledge of Resistance. 655-1177. (Group responds 
to escalations of US intervention in Central America.) 

• Bay Area Coalition Against Operation Rescue 


(BACAOR). 626-5510. (Group defends women’s 
clinics against the right-wing, fundamentalist group 
Operation Rescue, which has been trying to shut the 
clinics down.) 

• Nicaragua Center for Community Action (NICCA). 
843-3521. 

• Quest for Peace. 531-0779. (At least concerned 
with Nicaragua, maybe other stuff.) 

• Technica. 655-3838. (Organizes technically skilled 
people to go down to Nicaragua.) 

• Data Center. 835-4692. (Masses and masses of 
files about everything.) 

• Africa Resource Center. 763-8011. 

• Oakland Union of the Homeless. 763-2295. 


• People’s Park Council. Lee Trampleasure. 526- 
6090. (Meets 2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
in park.) 

• Bay Area Anti-Racist Action. 836-7663. 

• Berkeley Homeless Action Group. Susan. 843- 
9339. 

• Rainforest Action Network. 398-4404. 

• People’s Park Project/Native Plant Farm. Lisa 
Stephens. 845-7194. (Meets in the park for garden¬ 
ing, Saturday noon-dusk.) 

• Food Not Bombs. 330-5030. (This group serves 
free food and anti-militarism literature up to people in 
the Bay Area.) 
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The world’s tropical rainforests are being de¬ 
stroyed at an almost unbelievable rate. Considering 
that we’re in Berkeley, you probably already know 
this. So many people are talking about rainforest 
destruction now that most people, at least around 
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Ian at 841-9803 (after September 15, you can get my 


Berkeley Sister City 

The logging trade in Sarawak, Malaysia is a 
serious threat to the lives and cultures of the tribal 
peoples who live along the rivers in this state. These 
people live in communities called longhouses. Many 





SCIENCE 

for 

NICARAGUA 


Science for Nicaragua is an organization of sci¬ 
entists and non-scientists which was formed in 1986 
to provide support for Nicaraguan universities. Since 
then, we have placed more than 20 cooperantes 
(cooperants) in teaching positions at universities in 
Managua and with Nicaraguan environmental and 
water resource agencies. Cooperants must be fluent 
in Spanish and are provided with stipends to cover 
living expenses. 

The Berkeley committee, together with a com¬ 
mittee in Boston, recruits, places and raises funds for 
the cooperants, who form the Managua committee. 
The US committees also provide support for projects 
initiated by the Managua committee. These include, 
among others, a plant pharmacology lab to investi¬ 
gate alternatives to imported pharmaceuticals; a li¬ 
brary of surgical videos for training medical students; 
and a project providing bibliographic support for 
medical workers in Nicaragua. 

For information about working with Science for 
Nicaragua in the US or Nicaragua, call 652-6361. 
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these groups can give you a good chance to meet 
people other than students. What follows is a very, 
very incomplete list of community based activist or 
service groups. 

• Committee In Solidarity with the People of El Salva¬ 
dor (CISPES). 644-3636. 

• Guatemala News and Information Bureau. 835- 
0810. 

• Nicaragua Information Center. 549-1387. 

• Pledge of Resistance. 655-1177. (Group responds 
to escalations of US intervention in Central America.) 

• Bay Area Coalition Against Operation Rescue 


Operation Rescue, which has been trying to shut the 
clinics down.) 

• Nicaragua Center for Community Action (NICCA). 
843-3521. 

• Quest for Peace. 531-0779. (At least concerned 
with Nicaragua, maybe other stuff.) 

• Technica. 655-3838. (Organizes technically skilled 
people to go down to Nicaragua.) 

• Data Center. 835-4692. (Masses and masses of 
files about everything.) 

• Africa Resource Center. 763-8011. 

• Oakland Union of the Homeless. 763-2295. 
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in park.) 

• Bay Area Anti-Racist Action. 836-7663. 

• Berkeley Homeless Action Group. Susan. 843- 
9339. 

• Rainforest Action Network. 398-4404. 

• People’s Park Project/Native Plant Farm. Lisa 
Stephens. 845-7194. (Meets in the park for garden¬ 
ing, Saturday noon-dusk.) 

• Food Not Bombs. 330-5030. (This group serves 
free food and anti-militarism literature up to people in 
the Bay Area.) 
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The world's tropical rainforests are being de- Berkeley Sister City 


stroyed at an almost unbelievable rate. Considering 
that we’re in Berkeley, you probably already know 
this. So many people are talking about rainforest 
destruction now that most people, at least around 
here, understand that this is one of the most pressing 
crises facing the human race. So I won’t go into the 
extent of the destruction here. Suffice it to say that 
tropical rainforests are being cleared at a worldwide 
rate of 50 to 100 acres per minute. 

What this article is really about is what we’re 
doing about this crisis in Berkeley. 

Berkeley Rainforest Action Group 
The Berkeley Rainforest Action Group (BRAG) 
is a local student and community organization affili¬ 
ated with the Rainforest Action Network in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Most of our activites take place on campus: 
we table on Biko (Sproul) Plaza every day during the 
school year; we show movies on the issue; and we 
are planning rallies on Biko Plaza. We also do activ¬ 
ites off campus, including a benefit being planned for 
this semester and our ongoing petition drive in 
Berkeley. (See below.) So there’s plenty of work to 
be done. If your interested in getting involved, call 

In January of 1980, several days before Presi¬ 

dent Carter’s State of the Union speech where he 
announced a return to registration for the draft, al¬ 
most 100 people spontaneously sat down around a 
US Marine recruiting table on Sproul Plaza. Another 



BERKELEY RAG 

Ian at 841-9803 (after September 15, you can get my 
new number from the Rainforest Action Network, 
398-4404.) Or come by our table on Sproul Plaza. 

Berkeley Tropical Timber Ban Campaign 

Logging is one of the biggest causes of tropical 
forest destruction. This is especially true in South¬ 
east Asia. At its highest, the rate of deforestation 
there reaches 3 acres per minute. (This is in eastern 
Malaysia.) 

In response to this situation, the Rainforest Ac¬ 
tion Network (RAN), BRAG and Berkeley City Coun¬ 
cil member Nancy Skinner are backing a campaing 
to ban all tropical timber sales in the city of Berkeley. 
The idea is to set a precedent for other cities to 
follow. This technique worked with the Berkeley sty¬ 
rofoam ban and we hope it can work again for the 
rainforests. 

If you want to get involved in the campaign, 
call Ian at 841-9803 or Mike Roselle at RAN (398- 


Later in that year when the university put asphalt 

over the free parking lot at People’s Park to turn it 
into a Fee parking lot, students and others occupied 
the ground and began to rip up the pavement. After 
a week of confrontations between students and po¬ 
lice, the university let the issue drop. 

In November of 1980, hundreds of people gath¬ 
ered at the Berkeley BART station to protest the 
election of President Reagan. After marching 
through Berkeley, hundreds turned to thousands and 
eventually ended up on Sproul plaza. Also in 1980, 
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The logging trade in Sarawak, Malaysia is a 
serious threat to the lives and cultures of the tribal 
peoples who live along the rivers in this state. These 
people live in communities called longhouses. Many 
longhouses have already been wiped out by the tim¬ 
ber companies’ invasion of their lands; many more 
are seriously threatened. 

As an act of solidarity with those longhouses 
which still exist, RAN and BRAG are planning a cam¬ 
paign for Berkeley to take on the Uma Bwong long- 
house in Sarawak as a sister city. This action would 
be taken in conjunction with the Berkeley Tropical 
Timber Ban Campaign. 

BRAG Petition Drive 

The Berkeley Rainforest Action Group has 
people out on Telegraph Ave. collecting signatures 
for a number of different petitions. Soon we will have 
a petition regarding the tropical timber ban. 

We would like to expand our petitioning drive, 
so if you are interested in collecting signatures on 
Telegraph or in other areas of Berkeley, contact John 
Michael Jones at 843-9339. 

-by Ian Ray, Berkeley Rainforest Action Group 

rape on campus. These steps included better light¬ 

ing, self-defense classes and increased hours for the 
university escort service. The campaign was in re¬ 
sponse to 3 rapes of students that spring as well as 
the general climate of danger in society. The ASUC 
senate later passed a bill mirroring the demands of 
the petition. BFA was very active in sponsored edu¬ 
cational activities in the early 80s. 

As 1983 began, four Chicano students were at¬ 
tacked and beaten by members of the Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity. Four days later hundreds of students 
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water resource agencies. Cooperants must be fluent 
in Spanish and are provided with stipends to cover 
living expenses. 

The Berkeley committee, together with a com¬ 
mittee in Boston, recruits, places and raises funds for 
the cooperants, who form the Managua committee. 
The US committees also provide support for projects 
initiated by the Managua committee. These include, 
among others, a plant pharmacology lab to investi¬ 
gate alternatives to imported pharmaceuticals; a li¬ 
brary of surgical videos for training medical students; 
and a project providing bibliographic support for 
medical workers in Nicaragua. 

For information about working with Science for 
Nicaragua in the US or Nicaragua, call 652-6361. 



The History of Berkeley 


signatures were collected demanding that the UC 
system hold a hearing on their investments by May 
5. When there was no response on May 5, sit-ins 
were held at the LA regents meeting and at 5 cam¬ 
puses. 

A meeting took place in June at Berkeley but it 
failed to produce results because the regents lacked 
a quorum. The next day, hundreds of people occu¬ 
pied Sproul Hall and 51 people were arrested. Dur¬ 
ing the fall of 1978, disciplinary hearings against the 
51 produced official censures against the students, 
although criminal charges were thrown out of court. 
Students worked for an anti-apartheid initiative on 
the November ballot which was passed by voters. 
After this, anti-apartheid forces drifted apart. 

During the spring of 1979, on charter day, 1500 
people protested on Sproul Plaza against UC in¬ 
volvement in nuclear weapons research at Livermore 
and Los Alamos. Protestors marched to the Campa¬ 
nile and held a die-in while a few people blockaded 
themselves at the top of the building. 
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rate of 50 to 100 acres per minute. 

What this article is really about is what we're 
doing about this crisis in Berkeley. 

Berkeley Rainforest Action Group 
The Berkeley Rainforest Action Group (BRAG) 
is a local student and community organization affili¬ 
ated with the Rainforest Action Network in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Most of our activites take place on campus: 
we table on Biko (Sproul) Plaza every day during the 
school year; we show movies on the issue; and we 
are planning rallies on Biko Plaza. We also do activ¬ 
ites off campus, including a benefit being planned for 
this semester and our ongoing petition drive in 
Berkeley. (See below.) So there’s plenty of work to 
be done. If your interested in getting involved, call 


In January of 1980, several days before Presi¬ 
dent Carter’s State of the Union speech where he 
announced a return to registration for the draft, al¬ 
most 100 people spontaneously sat down around a 
US Marine recruiting table on Sproul Plaza. Another 
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RACISM 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

protest the next day drew 200. After the announce¬ 
ment, about 2000 people rallied on Sproul Plaza 
against registration. 


Logging is one 01 me oiggesi causes oi iropicai 
forest destruction. This is especially true in South¬ 
east Asia. At its highest, the rate of deforestation 
there reaches 3 acres per minute. (This is in eastern 
Malaysia.) 

In response to this situation, the Rainforest Ac¬ 
tion Network (RAN), BRAG and Berkeley City Coun¬ 
cil member Nancy Skinner are backing a campaing 
to ban all tropical timber sales in the city of Berkeley. 
The idea is to set a precedent for other cities to 
follow. This technique worked with the Berkeley sty¬ 
rofoam ban and we hope it can work again for the 
rainforests. 

If you want to get involved in the campaign, 
call Ian at 841-9803 or Mike Roselle at RAN (398- 
4404). 


Later in that year when the university put asphalt 
over the free parking lot at People’s Park to turn it 
into a Fee parking lot, students and others occupied 
the ground and began to rip up the pavement. After 
a week of confrontations between students and po¬ 
lice, the university let the issue drop. 

In November of 1980, hundreds of people gath¬ 
ered at the Berkeley BART station to protest the 
election of President Reagan. After marching 
through Berkeley, hundreds turned to thousands and 
eventually ended up on Sproul plaza. Also in 1980, 
sit-ins against UC management of nuclear weapons 
labs continued. About 40 were arrested in several 
different sit-ins. 

Early 1981 saw 1500 attend a symposium on El 
Salvador which led to a march the next day protest¬ 
ing US intervention in El Salvador. About 5000 
people marched. Students voted on referendums on 
several UC campuses opposing UC involvement in 
nuclear weapons labs. 

The nuclear arms issue continued to gain impor¬ 
tance nationally during the early 80s. In early 1982, 
174 people were arrested in the first blockade of the 
Livermore labs which are run by the University of 
California and are a major nuclear weapons research 
and design facility. Another 100 people were ar¬ 
rested that spring in various actions around the labs. 
On June 21st, 1300 were arrested in another huge 
protest at Livermore. In October Livermore lab 
marked its 30th birthday. Thousands protested in 
the streets. 

In spring of 1982, the Berkeley Feminist Alliance 
(BFA) collected hundreds of signatures on petitions 
demanding the administration take steps to prevent 


as an aa or solidarity wnn tnose longnouses 
which still exist, RAN and BRAG are planning a cam¬ 
paign for Berkeley to take on the Uma Bwong long- 
house in Sarawak as a sister city. This action would 
be taken in conjunction with the Berkeley Tropical 
Timber Ban Campaign. 

BRAG Petition Drive 

The Berkeley Rainforest Action Group has 
people out on Telegraph Ave. collecting signatures 
for a number of different petitions. Soon we will have 
a petition regarding the tropical timber ban. 

We would like to expand our petitioning drive, 
so if you are interested in collecting signatures on 
Telegraph or in other areas of Berkeley, contact John 
Michael Jones at 843-9339. 

-by Ian Ray, Berkeley Rainforest Action Group 


rape on campus. These steps included better light¬ 
ing, self-defense classes and increased hours for the 
university escort service. The campaign was in re¬ 
sponse to 3 rapes of students that spring as well as 
the general climate of danger in society. The ASUC 
senate later passed a bill mirroring the demands of 
the petition. BFA was very active in sponsored edu¬ 
cational activities in the early 80s. 

As 1983 began, four Chicano students were at¬ 
tacked and beaten by members of the Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity. Four days later hundreds of students 
marched in protest demanding the withdraw! of uni¬ 
versity recognition of the frat, as well as disciplinary 
action against those involved. 

Two days later, with no action yet taken, stu¬ 
dents occupied California Hall for seven hours. 
About a dozen were arrested. The university later 
announced it would withdraw recognition of Beta 
Theta Pi for two years. 

A week after this struggle, over 100 students and 
community members were arrested in a blockade of 
California hall, again over the issue of nuclear weap¬ 
ons involvement by UC. 

The blockade was part of a state wide "week of 
student protest for disarmament and social justice.” 
The blockade at Berkeley was organized by the cam¬ 
pus arm of the Livermore Action Group. 

In February 1983, students and others pasted 
unauthorized posters on BART trains that lampooned 
Federal Emergency Managment Agency (FEMA) 
plans for surviving a nuclear war. 

February also saw a speech by then US Ambas¬ 
sador Jeane Kirkpatrick. Students Against Interven- 

_ Continued on page 12 
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OF CLASS 


Once you’re enrolled in a class, you don’t have 
to be a silent observer. You can improve everyone 
else’s education and your own if you are vocally in¬ 
volved in the class. 

This means speaking up in class. It isn’t al¬ 
ways easy. We all want to believe in the harmony of 
the classroom and the professionalism of our profes¬ 
sors. But if the professor is not being professional, 
whether through racism, sexism or right wing bias, 
direct action is required. And if the professor is ram¬ 
bling on, discussing irrelevant points or repeating 
him/herself, direct action is required. This can often 
take the form of merely speaking out in class. Other 
students will support you if the professor is out of 
line. 

If the professor has a right-wing bias, try to 
pinpoint his/her underlying assumptions that you feel 
are distoring the subject matter. Even if he or she 
acknowledges and defends them in class, at least 
the myth of absolute objectivity will have been 
shaken. 

In some cases there may be racial or sexist 
slurs in the lectures themselves, or even “joking’’ sex¬ 
ual innuendoes towards female students. It is 
valuble to recognize this and bring it to the attention 
of the professor, most of whom are unaware of these 
dynamics. You may want to talk to him or her out¬ 
side of class first and bring it up during class later on 
if there has been no change. In the case of serious 
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Kai EDUCATION 


It’s relatively easy to fulfill all the unit require¬ 
ments for your major and get your diploma at UC 
Berkeley. Getting a valuable education is another 
matter. Here are a few things to think about: 

• There is a big difference between grades and 
learning. Grades exist and may well affect your fu¬ 
ture. But you should decide early on what you want 
your transcript to look like and how much you want to 
learn—the two may not be compatible. If you commit 
yourself to striving for a high GPA, think long and 
hard about the significance of grades. Don’t meas¬ 
ure your self worth by that red letter on your exams. 
That goes for high-achievers just as much as every¬ 
one else. 

• Collective learning is not cheating! The educa¬ 
tion system is set up for individual learning only. We 
have been trained to feel guilty if we work with other 
people. But we’re not going to be individually graded 
on our work when we leave this place. And you can’t 


build a movement for social change all by yourself. 
Get used to learning from and with other people. 
Show people your work and talk about the course 
material. You’ll learn a lot more and will probably 
make more friends. 

• Education does not begin and end in the class¬ 
room. Don’t let your classes restrict your education. 
School should be a special opportunity to concen¬ 
trate on studying with the resources of the faculty 
and library at hand. But if you find yourself passing 
up intriguing films, speakers or even conversations 
because of rather mundane course work, 
something’s probably wrong. You usually don’t have 
to read everything that’s assigned to you, especially 
if it doesn’t interest you much. Lighten your load if 
you’re frustrated by not being able to participate in 
other activities on campus. You can take less than 
13 units if you obtain a work slip from your college. 
Taking 12 units instead of 16 can greatly change 
your school experience. 




Majors 


Everyone knows about the large, well estab¬ 
lished departments on campus. Many of the most 
interesting and enlightening classes, however, are 
taught in less well known departments. Here are a 
few to check out. 

A whole group of majors and departments have 
been created over the years to address the history 
and interests of various oppressed groups in society. 
(Created often because of the demands of political 
movements on campus, such as the Third World 
Strike in 1969.) These mayors include Afro-American 
studies, Asian American studies, Chicano studies, 
Native American studies, South and Southeast Asian 
studies, Ethnic studies and Women’s studies as well 
as others. 

If you are a member of one of these groups, 
you know that most classes in high school were 
taught from a white, male perspective. The same 
problem exists at Berkeley. If you want to have your 
own history and culture addressed, often the best 
way is by taking classes in one of these special ma¬ 
jors. 


Enrollment in these classes is not limited. 
Whites can take classes about other ethnic groups 
and men can take women’s studies classes. For 
whites or men, this can be a very educational and 
important experience. Not only will you learn some¬ 
thing, but you will usually be in the minority in these 
classes, which can really force you to examine your 
attitudes and how you conduct yourself. 

Two other alternative majors at Berkeley are 
the PACS (Peace And Conflict studies) and the CRS 
(Conservation and Resource studies) departments. 
The education at Berkeley is greatly slanted towards 
the solution of problems through war. The ROTC 
program and UC sponsorship of nuclear weapons 
labs and war research are just a few examples of 
this. PACS examines issues related to the use of 
war in society. 

CRS takes an alternative look at how we treat 
the environment. The other majors at Berkeley that 
deal with the environment primarily deal with how we 
can best exploit and destroy it. CRS looks at other 
important aspects to the environment, like how we 
are aoina to aet alona in the future without it if we 
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Once you’re enrolled in a class, you don’t have 
to be a silent observer. You can improve everyone 
else’s education and your own if you are vocally in¬ 
volved in the class. 

This means speaking up in class. It isn’t al¬ 
ways easy. We all want to believe in the harmony of 
the classroom and the professionalism of our profes¬ 
sors. But if the professor is not being professional, 
whether through racism, sexism or right wing bias, 
direct action is required. And if the professor is ram¬ 
bling on, discussing irrelevant points or repeating 
him/herself, direct action is required. This can often 
take the form of merely speaking out in class. Other 
students will support you if the professor is out of 
line. 

If the professor has a right-wing bias, try to 
pinpoint his/her underlying assumptions that you feel 
are distoring the subject matter. Even if he or she 
acknowledges and defends them in class, at least 
the myth of absolute objectivity will have been 
shaken. 

In some cases there may be racial or sexist 
slurs in the lectures themselves, or even “joking’’ sex¬ 
ual innuendoes towards female students. It is 
valuble to recognize this and bring it to the attention 
of the professor, most of whom are unaware of these 
dynamics. You may want to talk to him or her out¬ 
side of class first and bring it up during class later on 
if there has been no change. In the case of serious 
sexual harassment, you should take more deliberate 
action. 

A more often witnessed problem is when pro¬ 
fessors ramble, discuss useless information, are bor¬ 
ing or repeat themselves. Students ought to take 
action against this if it is hurting the quality of the 
lectures. Tell them to get back to the subject. 

Another thing students in a class can do is 
meet separately from the class to discuss issues 
concerning it. This can be especially useful if the 
class lacks discussion sections, but even if there are 
discussion sections, meeting without a TA can allow 
more true exploration and criticism of the class con¬ 
tent. 

In the early 70s, SLATE and the Educational 
Liberation Front organized alternative discussion 
groups for large courses. These groups criticised the 
content of the course and the whole nature of hierar¬ 
chical, non-participatory education. This may be an 
old idea in need of rehabilitation. 


• ooiiecuve learning is noi cneaung; me eauca- 
tion system is set up for individual learning only. We 
have been trained to feel guilty if we work with other 
people. But we’re not going to be individually graded 
on our work when we leave this place. And you can't 
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you’re frustrated by not being able to participate in 
other activities on campus. You can take less than 
13 units if you obtain a work slip from your college. 
Taking 12 units instead of 16 can greatly change 
your school experience. 
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as others. 

If you are a member of one of these groups, 
you know that most classes in high school were 
taught from a white, male perspective. The same 
problem exists at Berkeley. If you want to have your 
own history and culture addressed, often the best 
way is by taking classes in one of these special ma¬ 
jors. 

Enrollment in these classes is not limited. 
Whites can take classes about other ethnic groups 
and men can take women’s studies classes. For 
whites or men, this can be a very educational and 
important experience. Not only will you learn some¬ 
thing, but you will usually be in the minority in these 
classes, which can really force you to examine your 
attitudes and how you conduct yourself. 

Two other alternative majors at Berkeley are 
the PACS (Peace And Conflict studies) and the CRS 
(Conservation and Resource studies) departments. 
The education at Berkeley is greatly slanted towards 
the solution of problems through war. The ROTC 
program and UC sponsorship of nuclear weapons 
labs and war research are just a few examples of 
this. PACS examines issues related to the use of 
war in society. 

CRS takes an alternative look at how we treat 
the environment. The other majors at Berkeley that 
deal with the environment primarily deal with how we 
can best exploit and destroy it. CRS looks at other 
important aspects to the environment, like how we 
, are going to get along in the future without it if we 
destory it now. 

DE-Cal classes (Democratic Education at Cal) 
are classes organized and taught by and for stu¬ 
dents. You can either take these classes or organize 
one yourself. The DE-Cal program is run by the 
ASUC. It is a good way to escape the normal 
scheme of things at Berkeley. 

DE-Cal is committed to the principle that what 
students have to teach each other is worthy of aca¬ 
demic recognition. De-Cal encourages the initiation 
of classes addressing academic interest that are 
interdisciplinary in nature, or which are ignored as 
legitimate fields of study. De-Cal believes that when 
people are actively engaged in their education proc¬ 
ess they become more intellectually competent and 
more active, responsible members of society. You 
can get more information by calling 642-9127 or vis¬ 
iting 320 Eshleman Hall. 

-by J. Palmer 
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In June over a thousand people were arrested at 

Livermore lab in a protest against the nuclear labs. 
They were held in circus tents because there wasn’t 
space for them in jails. They spent 10 days in the 
tents before an agreement was reached. 


then $1.8 billion it had invested in South Africa. On 
October 11, after several educational forums by 
UPC, the coalition sponsored a march for divest¬ 
ment. The UC police met the march with video cam¬ 
eras and clarified the universitv’s commitment to free 


On April 10, UPC held a rally in support of the 
Columbia action, and half-way through the rally, 
about 75 people went up on the steps and blockaded 
Sproul Hall. The action was controversial since CAA 

had assured UPC that thev would wait until thinnc 
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The History of Berkeley 


tion in El Salvador (SAINTES) organized protesters 
inside the lecture hall. When Kirkpatrick appeard on 
stage she was greeted with boos and rhythmic 
chants of “FMLN.” Many in the audience joined in 
this greeting and during the first few minutes of her 
speech many of her statements elicited vocal out¬ 
cries from members of the audience. 

After 15 minutes the moderator tried to evict a 
particularly vocal woman, thereby inturrupting the 
speech. A large portion of the crowd began to chant 
“US out of El Salvador," and Kirkpatrick, visibley up¬ 
set and angry, left the stage. When she returned the 
audience had been quieted and she finished the 
speech. The next day, however, when she was 
scheduled to deliver the second part of her two part 
speech, Kirkpatrick cancelled out. 

The day after this, in an unrelated development, 
students at Berkeley, Merritt college and Laney col¬ 
lege boycotted classes to protest fee hikes. At 
Berkeley 30 percent of the student population stayed 
out of classes and over 1500 students attended a 
spirited rally on Sprout Plaza. 



In June over a thousand people were arrested at 
Livermore lab in a protest against the nuclear labs. 
They were held in circus tents because there wasn’t 
space for them in jails. They spent 10 days in the 
tents before an agreement was reached. 

Also in June, activists transformed over 1000 
stop signs in Berkeley, putting stickers below the 
word STOP, reading “the arms race—build real secu¬ 
rity at home.” 

No Reagan Youth 

At the beginning of the fall semester in 1984, the 
New York Times ran an article claiming that protest 
was dead at Berkeley and other college campuses, 
and that the majority of Berkeley students were Re¬ 
agan Youth and would vote for Reagan in November. 
Fortunately this was a lot of bullshit. 

In reality, the fall of 1984 was the start of the 
largest nationwide student uprising since the 70s. 

Something was clealy in the air as 4,000 people 
came out to commemorate the Free Speech Move¬ 
ment in October. Also that fall, activists organized 
several anti-Reagan (few activists could call them¬ 
selves pro-Mondale) rallies before the 1984 election. 
Another protest marked the anniversary of the US 
invasion of Grenada. 

But the main issue for the next few years would 
be South Africa. On-going civil disobedience at the 
South African Embassy in Washington, DC came in 
response to the Black uprising against apartheid in 
South Africa. 

In Berkeley, the United People of Color (UPC) 
and the Campaign Against Apartheid (CAA) formed 
and allied with each other in the UC Divestment Coa- 
lition. They demanded that the university divest the 


then $1.8 billion it had invested in South Africa. On 
October 11, after several educational forums by 
UPC, the coalition sponsored a march for divest¬ 
ment. The UC police met the march with video cam¬ 
eras and clarified the university's commitment to free 
speech by confiscating the bullhorn. 

In the early spring of 1985, the US Marines 
made the mistake of setting up a recruiting table on 
Sproul Plaza. About 100 students mounted a spon¬ 
taneous protest of Marine involvement in US inter¬ 
vention in Central America. The UC police attacked 
a Salvadoran man who took part in the protest, 
breaking his arm and arresting him. 

Probably unrelated to these events, the ROTC 
building burned down on February 18. No one knew 
who did it, but the UC police apparently felt humili¬ 
ated by the incident, which was clearly arson, and 
ambushed an evening anti-intervention march out¬ 
side Moffitt library on February 27. Some police 
were overheard saying “let’s go beat some heads." 

In this context, the UC administration began to 
look uglier and uglier to the students and the commu¬ 
nity and more people got involved. On March 21, 
UPC held a candle-light vigil to commemorate the 
24th anniversary of the Sharpesville massacre in 
South Africa. 800 attended. 

Sproul Sit-In 

On April 4, students at Columbia University 
blockaded their administration building and re-named 
it Mandela Hall, after the jailed Black South African 
leader of the African National Congress. This block¬ 
ade lasted and inspired talk of similar actions across 
the US. 


dents. You can either take these classes or organize 
one yourself. The DE-Cal program is run by the 
ASUC. It is a good way to escape the normal 
scheme of things at Berkeley. 

DE-Cal is committed to the principle that what 
students have to teach each other is worthy of aca¬ 
demic recognition. De-Cal encourages the initiation 
of classes addressing academic interest that are 
interdisciplinary in nature, or which are ignored as 
legitimate fields of study. De-Cal believes that when 
people are actively engaged in their education proc¬ 
ess they become more intellectually competent and 
more active, responsible members of society. You 
can get more information by calling 642-9127 or vis¬ 
iting 320 Eshleman Hall. 

-by J. Palmer 


On April 10, UPC held a rally in support of the 
Columbia action, and half-way through the rally, 
about 75 people went up on the steps and blockaded 
Sproul Hall. The action was controversial since CAA 
had assured UPC that they would wait until things 
were better planned before holding a sit-in, and 
many of those who took over the steps were involved 
in CAA. This problem of accountability, and debates 
over tactics plagued the anti-apartheid movement 
throughout its duration, and later contributed to major 
splits in the movement. 

Students plastered Sproul Hall with banners and 
signs and renamed it Biko Hall, after the murdered 
South African Black Consciousness Movement 
leader, Stephen Biko. The administration, expecting 
rain that weekend, and assuming that students 
wouldn’t stay for long, decided to wait it out rather 
than calling out the police. The rain never came and 
the sit-in grew steadily. After UPC officially joined 
the action on April 15, chancellor Ira Heyman threat¬ 
ened arrests if the sit-in continued. 350 slept out on 
the night of April 15 and at 4:30 am, Heyman sent 
scores of UC police to surround and bust the sit-in. 

Police arrested over 160 protesters and it took 
so long that the bust was still going on when stu¬ 
dents arrived on campus for their 8 am classes. 
Hundreds stayed and witnessed in shock the brutal¬ 
ity exacted on non-violent protesters. While the po¬ 
lice arrested protesters at Biko steps, a significant 
portion of the ASUC senate quietly went to University 
Hall and blocked the doors demanding the university 
halt the arrests and behave more constructively. 
They too were arrested. 

_Continued on page 13 
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Although it doesn’t seem like it at first, the 4 or 
5 years you will spend at Berkeley is not very long. If 
you only want a degree, it may seem like a tong time. 
But if you want an education, it passes all too 
quickly. 

Since the number of classes you can take and 
the time you will spend here is limited, it is very im¬ 
portant to use your time wisely. Here are some sug¬ 
gestions. 

In selecting classes two things are important. 
First, is the subject interesting and second, is the 
professor a good teacher. I have found that the sec- 
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ond factor is much more important. You can’t really 
tell how a class is going to be just from the catalog. 
The professor makes all the difference. 

Many students select their classes almost 
solely on the basis of who is teaching. A good 
teacher can make something you never thought you 
were interested in seem fascinating. It is a good idea 
to ask other students how a particular professor is 
before you sign up for the class. 

But don’t always trust someone else’s judge¬ 
ment. Different students appreciate different kinds of 
teachers. Some professors have a bad reputation 
simply because they assign a lot of reading. These 
professors are often the most interesting. Doing a 

littia artra wnrk is worth it if the malarial is intarastina 


into on ACE and beg to get in. Usually people who 
are very persistent and take the time to talk to the 
professor enough can get in. 

Once you are in a class, be an active partici¬ 
pant. A good way to sense that a professor is not a 
good professor is if s/he stifles debate and will not 
allow criticism. 

Another tip has to do with course content. 
Many professors teach upper division classes which 
basically go over the academic work they and their 
small circle of friends have been doing over the past 
few years. These classes often focus on such a 
narrow, over-intellectualized set of points that they 
are not very useful for the average student. 

You can sense a class is going to be like this if 
most of the readings are from the same 10 people 
and if these 10 people tend to cite each other a lot. 
Also, if the foreward to each of their books thanks the 
other 9, watch out. I have been in 2 such classes so 
I suspect this happens often. 

-by J. Palmer 


university problems? 


• here's help • 

The ASUC Student Advocate’s Office is an ex¬ 
ecutive office of the student government which helps 
individual students with any University-related prob¬ 
lem. No matter what your conflict may be - from 
financial aid to mixed-up paperwork to racial or sex¬ 
ual discrimination - the Student Advocate’s Office is 
the place to go for unconditional help. Individual 
attention, understanding, concern, and confidentiality 
are guaranteed to all students. 

We understand the University’s rules and bu¬ 
reaucracy, and we can help you deal with them. We 
can resolve your problem by locating which adminis¬ 
trators to contact and help you draft a letter or ar¬ 
range a meeting with them. The Student Advocate 
can represent you before officials and mediate with 
the Unversity to settle your problem. Also, we can 
clarify University policies because of our experience 
in working with such issues. Furthermore, we know 
your rights and will not allow them to be violated. 

Our office can assist you in areas concerning: 
admissions, dismissals, and transfers; financial aid 
problems; University housing; racial discrimination; 
sexual harassment; alleged violations of University 
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STUDENT initiated services 


On the third floor of Eshleman Hall are a few 
student-run groups which offer much needed serv¬ 
ices to the campus community, in a relaxed and 
somewhat more democratic manner than other cam¬ 
pus and city places. All of these groups offer intern¬ 
ships, and while very few of them could be called 
revolutionary, you can get some necessary things 
done through them. These resources include: 
STUDENT LEGAL CLINIC 
Offers free information, advocacy, advice and refer¬ 
rals on matters legal. They help a lot with taxes and 
shit. They can point you in the right direction a lot of 
the time. A good place to start. 642-9986. 300 A 
Eshleman Hall. 

STUDENT TO STUDENT PEER COUNSEUNG 

A good place to go if you need to talk to someone 
who is sympathetic and also trained to be helpful to 
your psyche in these depressing times. They also 
lead cool rap groups on topics such as being gay or 
bisexual, a woman, a man, adult children of what¬ 
ever, etc. Good referrals as well. 642-9021. 318 
Eshleman Hall. 

RENTERS ASSISTANCE PROJECT for STU¬ 
DENTS 

They can show you a thousand ways that scum land¬ 
lords plot to rip off unsuspecting students. Then they 
can help you to fight back. They answer lots of ques¬ 
tions and also give good referrals. 642-1755. 304 
Eshleman Hall. 

BERKELEY DRAFT COUNSELING CENTER 


They offer non-advocacy information and counseling 
on issues of the military, the draft, registration and 



DE stands for DEMOCRACY in EDUCATION. Ever 
heard of that? Try a DE-CAL class. Look for their 
listing of classes the first week of school. 3rd floor, 
Eshleman Hall. 

CAL in BERKELEY 

We all know that political reform isn’t going to come 
from the top down. Do you think the same could be 
said for city politics? You can experiment with what 
some call M the lost cause of political reform” at a city 
level by getting a Berkeley City government intern¬ 
ship through CiB. 643-9333. 31 IB Eshleman Hall. 
CENTER for RACIAL EQUALfTY 



A student run group which does educational out¬ 
reach to living groups, etc., and puts on events and 
stuff which help people to recognize and deal with 
the racism within them. 3rd floor, Eshleman Hall. 

RAZA RECRUITMENT 

They do cool outreach to the Chicano community in 
local and state high schools to try to improve recruit¬ 
ment and retention of Chicano students. They also 
do a big “Raza Day” on campus where lots of people 
come and check out Berkeley. 642-1322. Rm. 500 
Eshleman Hall. 

CAL CAMP 

These people sponsor a summer camp to help tow- 
income city kids to get out and deal with nature. 
643-5005. Rm. 316 Eshleman Hall. 
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ond factor is much more important. You can’t really 
tell how a class is going to be just from the catalog. 
The professor makes all the difference. 

Many students select their classes almost 
solely on the basis of who is teaching. A good 
teacher can make something you never thought you 
were interested in seem fascinating. It is a good idea 
to ask other students how a particular professor is 
before you sign up for the class. 

But don’t always trust someone else’s judge¬ 
ment. Different students appreciate different kinds of 
teachers. Some professors have a bad reputation 
simply because they assign a lot of reading. These 
professors are often the most interesting. Doing a 
little extra work is worth it if the material is interesting 
and it won’t seem like work if the teaching is good 
and the subject comes alive. 

Selecting courses on the basis of the subject in 
the course guide can also work. Read the course 
guide for many different departments. Explore your 
options. Take classes you never thought you had 
any interest in. 

When you sign up for classes using the ACE 
system, you may feel as if the courses you choose 
are set in stone. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

During the first week, you ought to go to the 
classes you are signed up for and if the professor 
doesn’t seem good or if the material to be covered is 
not of interest, get out quickly and find something 
better. Having a boring professor for a whole semes¬ 
ter is a total waste of your time and is easily prevent¬ 
able. 

Don’t be afraid to go to classes you didn't get 



• Aei re’s help • 

The ASUC Student Advocate’s Office is an ex¬ 
ecutive office of the student government which helps 
individual students with any University-related prob¬ 
lem. No matter what your conflict may be - from 
financial aid to mixed-up paperwork to racial or sex¬ 
ual discrimination - the Student Advocate’s Office is 
the place to go for unconditional help. Individual 
attention, understanding, concern, and confidentiality 
are guaranteed to all students. 

We understand the University’s rules and bu¬ 
reaucracy, and we can help you deal with them. We 
can resolve your problem by locating which adminis¬ 
trators to contact and help you draft a letter or ar¬ 
range a meeting with them. The Student Advocate 
can represent you before officials and mediate with 
the Unversity to settle your problem. Also, we can 
clarify University policies because of our experience 
in working with such issues. Furthermore, we know 
your rights and will not allow them to be violated. 

Our office can assist you in areas concerning: 
admissions, dismissals, and transfers; financial aid 
problems; University housing; racial discrimination; 
sexual harassment; alleged violations of University 
legulations; grade disputes; procedural problems; 
and difficulties with University employment. Basi¬ 
cally, if you ever have a problem with the University, 
the Student Advocate’s Office is your place for help. 

In addition to assisting students with individual 
problems, the Student Advocate’s Office also works 
on issues concerning student rights. We advocate 
for changes in the University to improve the campus 
climate for all students. Your concerns and com¬ 
plaints are important to us. Therefore, we will always 
represent your voice to the University to better the 
quality of life at Cal. 

The Student Advocate’s Office is open Monday 
through Friday, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. We are 
located in room 307 and 309 Eshleman Hall and our 
number is 642-6912. Please feel free to visit or call 
us if you have any questions or problems concerning 
the University. 

-by Bonaparte Liu, ASUC Student Advocate 

mty due to problems of sexism in the movement, 

disorganization, police harrassment and the impend¬ 
ing exam week. 

UC Rejects Divestment 

On the last two days of exams, the UC Regents 
held their first meeting in Berkeley in 17 years at the 
Lawrence Hail of Science, atop Centennial Drive, 
while surrounded by hundreds of police. The timing 
and placement ensured minimum participation by 
students. In spite of the regents’ efforts at insulation, 
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RENTERS ASSISTANCE PROJECT for STU¬ 
DENTS 

They can show you a thousand ways that scum land¬ 
lords plot to rip off unsuspecting students. Then they 
can help you to fight back. They answer lots of ques¬ 
tions and also give good referrals. 642-1755. 304 
Eshleman Hall. 

BERKELEY DRAFT COUNSELING CENTER 


They offer non-advocacy information and counseling 
on issues of the military, the draft, registration and 



National Service. Believe it or not, this is important 
shit to be aware of. 642-0165. 300 C Eshleman 
Hall. 

ASUC RECYCLING 

The scum University produces a buttload of recy¬ 
clable waste every day. How much? More than you 
can imagine. ASUC Recycling knows. They are a 
student-run collective which tries to recycle as much 
of it as possible, sometimes against the will of the 
University. They offer jobs to recyders and tots of 
information as well. 642-4895. 300 B Eshleman 
Hall. 

DE-CAL 

They are students who he!p stud 3 nts organize and 
teach their own dasses. Some of the coolest and 



A student run group which does educational out¬ 
reach to living groups, etc., and puts on events and 
stuff which help people to recognize and deal with 
the radsm within them. 3rd floor, Eshleman Hall. 

RAZA RECRUITMENT 

They do cool outreach to the Chicano community in 
local and state high schools to try to improve recruit¬ 
ment and retention of Chicano students. They also 
do a big M Raza Day” on campus where lots of people 
come and check out Berkeley. 642-1322. Rm. 500 
Eshleman Hall. 

CAL CAMP 

These people sponsor a summer camp to help tow- 
income city kids to get out and deal with nature. 
643-5005. Rm. 316 Eshleman Hall. 

CAL CORPS 

No, not the neo-whatever wing of ROTC, but a stu¬ 
dent-run center which helps students hook up with 
community programs in the area they can volunteer 
with. Some pretty cool things can be done through 
Cal Corps. 643-9131. Rm. 103 Eshleman Hall. 

-by David M. 
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the course guide can also work. Read the course 
guide for many different departments. Explore your 
options. Take classes you never thought you had 
any interest in. 

When you sign up for classes using the ACE 
system, you may feel as if the courses you choose 
are set in stone. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

During the first week, you ought to go to the 
classes you are signed up for and if the professor 
doesn’t seem good or if the material to be covered is 
not of interest, get out quickly and find something 
better. Having a boring professor for a whole semes¬ 
ter is a total waste of your time and is easily prevent¬ 
able. 

Dont be afraid to go to classes you didn’t get 


the Student Advocate's Office is your place for help. 

In addition to assisting students with individual 
problems, the Student Advocate’s Office also works 
on issues concerning student rights. We advocate 
for changes in the University to improve the campus 
climate for all students. Your concerns and com¬ 
plaints are important to us. Therefore, we will always 
represent your voice to the University to better the 
quality of life at Cal. 

The Student Advocate's Office is open Monday 
through Friday, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. We are 
located in room 307 and 309 Eshleman Hall and our 
number is 642-6912. Please feel free to visit or call 
us if you have any questions or problems concerning 
the University. 

-by Bonaparte Liu, ASUC Student Advocate 


National Service. Believe it or not, this is important 
shit to be aware of. 642-0165. 300 C Eshleman 
Hall. 

ASUC RECYCLING 

The scum University produces a buttload of recy¬ 
clable waste every day. How much? More than you 
can imagine. ASUC Recycling knows. They are a 
student-run collective which tries to recycle as much 
of it as possible, sometimes against the will of the 
University. They offer jobs to recyders and lots of 
information as well. 642-4895. 300 B Eshleman 
Hall. 

DE-CAL 

They are students who help studsnts organize and 
teach their own dasses. Some of the coolest and 
most educational classses ever are DE-CAL dasses. 


community programs in the area they can volunteer 
with. Some pretty cool things can be done through 
Cal Corps. 643-9131. Rm. 103 Eshleman Hall. 

-by David M. 
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The History of Berkeley 

Within 20 minutes of the police clearance of the 
steps, angry students marched on the steps and the 
surprised police retreated into Sproul Hall. Mean¬ 
while other students tried to block the police buses 
from leaving campus. 

That day 5,000 gathered to hear FSM leader 
Mario Savio speak in support of the N Biko 160+.’’ 
Organizers of the rally called for a student strike the 
blowing day and that night over 600 people slept on 
the steps. 

After the 80 percent effective student strike and 
another 5,000+ rally the following day, the admini¬ 
stration agreed to hold a regents’ forum on apartheid. 
The sit-in continued and on April 24, the day of the 
regents’ forum, 50 percent boycotted classes and 
7,500 jammed Harmon Gym for the forum, singing 
“we shall never rest ‘til the old UC divests!” 

On May 2, UPC organized a sunrise shutdown of 
University Hall at which 112 were arrested for block¬ 
ading the doors. The next week, 13,000 went to see 
Desmond Tutu speak in the Greek theater. The sit-in 
continued, though it was deteriorating as a commu¬ 


nity due to problems of sexism in the movement, 
disorganization, police harrassment and the impend¬ 
ing exam week. 

UC Rejects Divestment 

On the last two days of exams, the UC Regents 
held their first meeting in Berkeley in 17 years at the 
Lawrence Hall of Science, atop Centennial Drive, 
while surrounded by hundreds of police. The timing 
and placement ensured minimum participation by 
students. In spite of the regents’ efforts at insulation, 
2,500 marched up the hill and many stayed overnight 
to confront the university on its investment policy. 
Demonstrators demanded a decision at that meeting 
instead of more stalling. 600 police from 11 depart¬ 
ments prevented a plan to blockade the regents in¬ 
side until they made a decision and the meeting pro¬ 
duced nothing. 

Another meeting in UC San Francisco in June 
also was met with protest and produced no decision. 
UC holdings in companies doing business in South 
Africa had increased from $1.8 to $3.1 billion. 

When school started in the fall of 1985, apartheid 
was still a big issue. 1000 gathered for a rally and 
wrapped the chancellor’s offices with red ribbon, 
which is a symbol of solidarity with Black South Afri¬ 
cans, to show the administration that the movement 
hadn’t gone away. In October 1000 marched to Uni¬ 
versity Hall to mark South African Prisoners’ Day. In 
November, CAA held a torchlight march through the 
streets of Berkeley. The next day UPC occupied 
Sproul Hall all day and held a teach in about racism 
at home and abroad. Several hundred participated 
and in the evening, 140 were arrested for failure to 
leave the building. 



Police attack the anti-apartheid Shanty Town built by students in 1986 in front of California Hall. 


Still the regents refused to budge. Activists be¬ 
came frustrated and began to either drift away or 
argue for stronger confrontations. 

The Shantytowns 

At the end of March, CAA and UPC achieved a 
tenuous alliance to set up a shantytown together in 
front of California Hall. Although the tensions of the 
past year had increased rather than declined, both 
groups saw the need to work together in the face of 
the regents’ continued intransigence. After 4,000 ral¬ 
lied in Sproul Plaza, students marched to California 
Hall and built a couple dozen shanties. 


At about midnight, the police closed Moffit library 
so studying students wouldn’t witness anything un¬ 
pleasant. Shortly thereafter, the police moved in and 
brutally arrested 60 protestors who had surrounded 
the shanties. 

Two days later, after the university had issued 
orders banning leading organizers from campus and 
sought an injunction banning all protest on campus, 
several thousand rallied and marched to the edge of 
campus where banned protesters joined the crowd 
and defiantly marched onto campus. They marched 
to California Hall and built more shanties. 

_ Continued on page 14 
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REDUCE, REUSE, RECYCLE 



Earth Day 1990 (April 22, of next year) marks 
the 20th anniversary of the first Earth Day. 

Events of the 80s have unfortunately proven 
that environmental concerns of the 60s were more 
than valid. The fact that the ozone layer that protects 
the earth has been violated is widely accepted. The 
Exxon-Valdez disaster, the revelation that the pol¬ 
luted air of American megapolises is virtually un-. 
breakable, the widely-publicized poisonings caused 
by pesticide use among farm-laborers, all have be¬ 
gun to foster concern for the environment and made 
people call for changes in the way we go about our 
lives. 

Concerned for the consequence of further 
damage to the ozone layer, national governments 
around the world have met and discussed ways of 
protecting the earth from the consequences of indus¬ 
trialization. National regulations are belatedly being 
drawn-up (this time maybe they’ll be enforced , too) 
to reduce the chance of oil spills. Smog control laws 
will likely soon extend to backyard grills and home- 
improvement projects. But these regulations are not 
enough. We as individuals must also act to stop the 
poisoning, pollution and pillaging of the earth. 

We can do this not only by writing letters to our 
government representatives and demonstrating for 
and against certain activities or policies; we can 
show concern for the environment when we buy, 
when we take out our trash; in all of our activites as 
we live day to day. 

Air Pollution and Oil Spills 

The environmental organization Greenpeace 
recently published an ad depicting the captain of the 
Exxon-Valdez tanker with the caption, “It wasn’t his 
driving that caused the disaster, it was yours.” We 
must remember that our consumer demands create 
supply policies for fossil fuels. 

With this in mind, buy energy-efficient prod¬ 
ucts—cars, lightbulbs, etc. Better yet, we can all try 
not to drive our automobiles, and instead take public 
transportation, ride bikes or walk. If we do drive, car- 
pool, we can pick up hitchhikers and keep cars tuned 
up and maintained to help control the amount of pol¬ 
lutants they create. As Los Angeles’ newly consid¬ 
ered pollution guidelines point out with attempted 


buy things that are made from recycled materials, 
like recycled paper. Put pressure on the ASUC 
bookstore and reproduction services like Black Light¬ 
ing to use and sell recycled paper products. One 
place that uses recycled paper is Repro Express 
copy at 2113 Channing near Shattuck (9 to 6:30 
p.m., M-F; Saturday 9-5,549-9909). 

Support legislation such as state assembly bill 
1305, which would require that all California newspa¬ 
per would be composed of 25 percent recycled mate¬ 
rials. Lobby the assembly and senate in support of 



such bills. Support tax-rebate and subsidy programs 
for recycled materials similar to those offered to in¬ 
dustries which use virgin materials. Assembly bill 4- 
3, currently before the state assembly is one such 
bill. 

Precycling 

The Berkeley city council has launched a cam- 
Daian called “Precvclina” which it defines as the proc- 


products in recyclable glass instead of plastic. 

Avoid styrofoam and pressure local cafes and 
restaurants to stop using it. (See the clip-out styro¬ 
foam complaint form below.) The city of Berkeley 
has already passed and will soon implement a styro¬ 
foam ban. Even non-CFC styrofoam (styrofoam the 
production of which does not destroy the ozone 
layer) is bad to use, because it, too, is non-recyclable 
and likely produces cancer causing compounds 
when used for highly acidic foods like coffee, orange 
juice and tea. 

Clothing, Appliances, Possessions 
Reuse, recycle. Instead of throwing things out 
and buying new things, use your old things for as 
long as possible. When you really have to get rid of 
them, take them to the Salvation Army, a local “used” 
store, or a flea market. Don't buy frivolous items. 
Plastics 

The only plastics that are recyclable in Califor¬ 
nia are large and small drink bottles marked “CA Re¬ 
demption Value.” They usually must be redeemed at 
California Redemption Centers. You can reuse plas¬ 
tic bags many times if you have them, but avoid 
them. If you’ve ever seen picures of marine life 
strangled by the plastic rings that hold six packs to¬ 
gether, you won't buy six-packs, or at least you will 
break the rings. 

Where To Go To Recycle 
On campus use the public bins provided by the 
ASUC Recycling Project for your daily recycling 
needs. There are 2 large ones at the north and 
Southside entrances. New “cluster” bins provided by 
funding from California’s Bottle Bill, AB 2020, will 
soon dot the campus. One is in place at the east 
end of the Eucalyptus grove, by the new Life Science 
Building Annex. Please Don’t Bring recyclables 
from home to dump in public bins—the Recycling 
Project canl handle the volume. Instead, if you live 
in Berkeley, call the Ecology Center at 644-3822 and 
ask when they do curbside pickups in your area. 
This way you wonl even have to leave your home to 
recycle! 

You can sell recyclables or donate them to a 
recycling center. In Berkeley, one can sell re- 
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trialization. National regulations are belatedly being 
drawn-up (this time maybe they’ll be enforced , too) 
to reduce the chance of oil spills. Smog control laws 
will likely soon extend to backyard grills and home- 
improvement projects. But these regulations are not 
enough. We as individuals must also act to stop the 
poisoning, pollution and pillaging of the earth. 

We can do this not only by writing letters to our 
government representatives and demonstrating for 
and against certain activities or policies; we can 
show concern for the environment when we buy, 
when we take out our trash; in all of our activites as 
we live day to day. 

Air Pollution and Oil Spills 
The environmental organization Greenpeace 
recently published an ad depicting the captain of the 
Exxon-Valdez tanker with the caption, It wasn’t his 
driving that caused the disaster, it was yours.” We 
must remember that our consumer demands create 
supply policies for fossil fuels. 

With this in mind, buy energy-efficient prod¬ 
ucts—cars, lightbulbs, etc. Better yet, we can all try 
not to drive our automobiles, and instead take public 
transportation, ride bikes or walk. If we do drive, car- 
pool, we can pick up hitchhikers and keep cars tuned 
up and maintained to help control the amount of pol¬ 
lutants they create. As Los Angeles’ newly consid¬ 
ered pollution guidelines point out with attempted 
regulations of backyard barbeques, paint fumes and 
other toxic emissions, the behavior of individuals 
contributes greatly to pollution, although corporations 
are a problem too. 

Creating Markets for Recycled Materials 
If you really want to be a dedicated recyder, 



such bills. Support tax-rebate and subsidy programs 
for recyded materials similar to those offered to in¬ 
dustries which use virgin materials. Assembly bill 4- 
3, currently before the state assembly is one such 
bill. 

Precycling 

The Berkeley city council has launched a cam¬ 
paign called “Precycling” which it defines as the proc¬ 
ess of beginning recyding even before it comes time 
to throw things away. Instead of buying processed 
produds, buy bulk producs you put in your own bags 
which you bring to the grocery store yourself, saved 
from your last trip. Get paper bags and reuse them 
as many times as possible, then recycle them. Buy 


A MODEST SUGGESTION 

| [ ] Thank you for using recyclable paper or cardboard in packaging your delicious food. I just want you to 
I know that I notice it and I support you. 

j [ 1 Your food is delicious, but please stop packing it in toxic, nonrecydable styrofoam containers. I am not 

| boycotting you, but I will if you continue to use these containers. 

» 

i 

! [ ] Your food is delicious, but I will no longer be buying it until you stop using toxic, non recyclable styrofoam 
j containers. 



Plastics 

The only plastics that are recyclable in Califor¬ 
nia are large and small drink bottles marked “CA Re¬ 
demption Value.” They usually must be redeemed at 
California Redemption Centers. You can reuse plas¬ 
tic bags many times if you have them, but avoid 
them. If you’ve ever seen picures of marine life 
strangled by the plastic rings that hold six packs to¬ 
gether, you won't buy six-packs, or at least you will 
break the rings. 

Where To Go To Recycle 

On campus use the public bins provided by the 
ASUC Recycling Project for your daily recycling 
needs. There are 2 large ones at the north and 
Southside entrances. New "cluster” bins provided by 
funding from California’s Bottle Bill, AB 2020, will 
soon dot the campus. One is in place at the east 
end of the Eucalyptus grove, by the new Life Science 
Building Annex. Please Don’t Bring recyclables 
from home to dump in public bins—the Recycling 
Project can't handle the volume. Instead, if you live 
in Berkeley, call the Ecology Center at 644-3822 and 
ask when they do curbside pickups in your area. 
This way you won’t even have to leave your home to 
recycle! 

You can sell recyclables or donate them to a 
recycling center. In Berkeley, one can sell re¬ 
cyclables at Safeway Wednesday to Sunday from 10 
to 5 at 20/20 Centers. There is one on Oregon St. 
and Shattuck and another on Northside at 1444 
Shattuck. Also, sell recyclables at the Community 
Conservation Center at 2nd and Gilman (Tuesday to 
Sunday, 9-4.) 

There’s a drop-off (non-payment) center at 
Martin Luther King and Dwight open daily 8 a.m. to 
sunset. For curbside pickup (newspaper, glass, wine 
bottles, aluminum and tin) call the Ecology Center at 
644-3822 (no payment). UC Berkeley departments 
and offices as well as student groups can recycle 
with the ASUC Recycling Project, 642-4895, which 
collects all grades of paper, glass, aluminum, com¬ 
puter tab cards and laser printer cartriges. Positions 
as unpaid student interns (acadmeic credit is given) 
and as paid workers are available for UC Berkeley 
students. 

-by Jesse McCloud 
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protestors to block the buses at Sather Gate, the po¬ 
lice managed to get the arrestees off the campus just 
before students got onto campus. 

The level of confrontation and violence that 
erupted was totally unexpected. The atmosphere 
created was so charged that conflicts between 
groups were impossible to iron out. CAA wanted to 
go right back and build a third Shantytown. UPC and 


ment because they felt they didn’t have a significant 
voice in decision making, although their numbers 
equalled those of the men involved. They organized 
Women Against Oppression to create a forum for 
women to discuss the sexism ocurring within the stu¬ 
dent movement and as a base for organizing 
women’s actions within the anti-apartheid movment. 

The group dissolved in the fall of 1985 after the 


the UC housing office to protest the racial harass¬ 
ment of a black woman in one of the dorm and the 
general climate of racism in the housing system and 
on campus. 19 students were cited by the police. 

CAA organized various educational events to 
expose the university’s sham divestment from South 
Africa. On March 9, it organized a torchlight march. 
About 500 people marched. After the march, stu- 
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are a problem too. 

Creating Markets for Recycled Materials 
If you really want to be a dedicated recyder, 


which you bring to the grocery store yourself, saved 
from your last trip. Get paper bags and reuse them 
as many times as possible, then recyde them. Buy 


A MODEST SUGGESTION 

[ ] Thank you for using recyclable paper or cardboard in packaging your delicious food. I just want you to 
know that I notice it and I support you. 

[ ] Your food is delicious, but please stop packing it in toxic, nonrecydable styrofoam containers. I am not 
boycotting you, but I will if you continue to use these containers. 

[ ] Your food is delicious, but I will no longer be buying it until you stop using toxic, non recyclable styrofoam 
containers. 
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Conservation Center at 2nd and Gilman (Tuesday to 
Sunday, 9-4.) 

There’s a drop-off (non-payment) center at 
Martin Luther King and Dwight open daily 8 a.m. to 
sunset. For curbside pickup (newspaper, glass, wine 
bottles, aluminum and tin) call the Ecology Center at 
644-3822 (no payment). UC Berkeley departments 
and offices as well as student groups can recycle 
with the ASUC Recycling Project, 642-4895, which 
collects all grades of paper, glass, aluminum, com¬ 
puter tab cards and laser printer cartriges. Positions 
as unpaid student interns (acadmeic credit is given) 
and as paid workers are available for UC Berkeley 
students. 

--by Jesse McCloud 





The History of Berkeley 


Over 1000 people remained at the shantytown 
shortly after midnight when over 250 police from 16 
police departments attacked. Police arrested people 
who stayed with the shanties while other protestors 
built barricades to block the police busses from leav¬ 
ing the campus before classes started in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Tension was high that night and at 7 am, after 
the police had finished arresting all they could arrest, 
they geared up to get the arrestees off campus. The 
administration wanted to get everything cleared off 
the campus before classes started at 8 am, so they 
had apparently authorized the police to use whatever 
brutality it took. Protestors on the other hand were 
determined to delay the police as much as possible 
so that their fellow students could see what the uni¬ 
versity had done during the night. 

The police removed the barricades and then 
clubbed hundreds, aiming for kneecaps and heads. 
Over a hundred protesters went to the hospital that 
morning. Some protesters responded by throwing 
rocks back at the police. After a final attempt by 


protestors to block the buses at Sather Gate, the po¬ 
lice managed to get the arrestees off the campus just 
before students got onto campus. 

The level of confrontation and violence that 
erupted was totally unexpected. The atmosphere 
created was so charged that conflicts between 
groups were impossible to iron out. CAA wanted to 
go right back and build a third Shantytown. UPC and 
other groups wanted to change the tone and try dif¬ 
ferent tactics. Chancellor Heyman threatened to de¬ 
clare a State of Emergency and turn the campus 
over to the Alameda Sheriffs department if a third 
shantytown went up. 

UPC held several human blocades of California 
Hall in the weeks after the shantytown riot and after 
several weeks of confusion, a third shantytown was 
built by CAA, but with a week to go before exams, 
the third shantytown rally was sparse and few stayed 
over night. 

Although the spring of 1986 ended with the anti¬ 
apartheid movement in a mess, the regents realized 
it would be back if the continued their resistance to 
divestment. That June, the regents voted to divest 
$3.1 billion of investments in companies with South 
Africa ties. 

Unfortunately, with the movement’s main goal 
partially met, and seriously divided, the movement 
dissipated and the regents no longer had any pres¬ 
sure on them, so they conveniently forgot their deci¬ 
sion to divest and actually have increased their hold¬ 
ings in South Africa since 1986. 

Women Get Organized 

Women began to organize during the height of 
the sit-in and throughout the anti-apartheid move- 


ment because they felt they didn’t have a significant 
voice in decision making, although their numbers 
equalled those of the men involved. They organized 
Women Against Oppression to create a forum for 
women to discuss the sexism ocurring within the stu¬ 
dent movement and as a base for organizing 
women’s actions within the anti-apartheid movment. 

The group dissolved in the fall of 1985 after the 
sit-in, but the Women’s Liberation Front (WoLF) 
formed in early 1986. Originally intended as a 
women’s caucus of CAA and Students Against Inter¬ 
vention in Central America (SAICA), WoLF formally 
broke away as an independent organization, capable 
of tackling issues facing women daily, after a string 
of humiliating experiences of continued sexism within 
the organizations. 

WoLF became widely known in the fall of 1986 
when it acted in support of a young woman who had 
been gang-raped by four football players. The uni¬ 
versity actually protected the football players, while 
the vicim was so traumatized that she dropped out of 
her first semester at UCB. WoLF sponsored emo¬ 
tional rallies that included speak-outs and testimo¬ 
nies. 

Other WoLF actions include two Take Back the 
Night marches to protest the virtual curfew imposed 
on women in our society due to the fear of rape. In 
1987, the group marched on ROTC to protest vio¬ 
lence against women promoted by militarism and led 
a protest on the anniversary of Row v. Wade against 
a fake abortion clinic that terrorizes pregnant women 
in Berkeley. 

The spring of 1988 saw protest around 4 issues. 
The African Student Association organized a sit-in at 


the UC housing office to protest the racial harass¬ 
ment of a black woman in one of the dorm and the 
general climate of racism in the housing system and 
on campus. 19 students were cited by the police. 

CAA organized various educational events to 
expose the university’s sham divestment from South 
Africa. On March 9, it organized a torchlight march. 
About 500 people marched. After the march, stu¬ 
dents and homeless activists stormed and occupied 
the Haste Street house. 

The Haste St. House 

The university owned house had been vacant for 
8 years. Activists condemned the existence of va¬ 
cant property while 1600 in Berkeley were homeless. 
They favored direct action to reclaim housing and 
empower the homeless instead of more government 
bureaucracy and programs to buy them off and make 
them docile. 

As the anti-apartheid march ended up on Sproul, 
crow bars and hammers were produced and a dem¬ 
onstrator called for people to seize the house. About 
100 people ran through traffic down Telegraph Ave. 
and arrived before the police realized what was hap¬ 
pening. By the time police massed outside, the com¬ 
munity had been alerted to what was going on and 
hundreds were on hand, preventing police action. 

Over the next week, people worked to dean, fix 
up and organize the house. The neighbors sup¬ 
ported its existence. Rallies on Sproul were organ¬ 
ized, fliers produced, and support secured. This 
newspaper established offices on the third floor. 

Exactly a week after the occupation started, at 5 
in the morning, about 80 police officers arrived and 
threw everyone out of the house. By 6:30 an angry 










STUDENTS KEEP 

DEATH SQUADS 


Late last Spring semester, students connected 
with SAICA (Students Against Intervention in Central 
America) recieved information that members of a 
special investigative police unit of the government of 
El Salvador were being considered for admission to 
the Forensic Science Program of the School of Pub¬ 
lic Health at UC Berkeley. 

The Investigative Commission of Punishable 
Acts, also called the Commission on Investigations, 
was set up and and is largely funded by the US 
Agency for International Development (AID) as part 
of the judicial reform effort of AID’S Office of Demo¬ 
cratic Initiatives (Orwell would love it). Ostensibly an 
independent, civilian agency of the Salvadoran gov¬ 
ernment set up to investigate human rights abuses, 
the Commission in reality works closely with the Se¬ 
curity Forces, the very perpetrators of the repression. 

The training was apparently to be paid for by 
AID, which wrote all the recommendations, submitted 
the applications, and conducted a whole selection 
process in El Salvador itself, with about a hundred 
potential applicants. AID also attempted to arrange 
for training with local Bay Area police departments as 
part of the Salvadoran’s academic studies. AID was 
told that if the applicants were qualified, they would 
be admitted. 

On April 26, two students from the School of 
Public Health requested information on whether in 
fact these applications existed. This was confirmed. 
They also informed the administration that certain 
people were preparing to make an issue of the case 



ments, and an inquiry into whether there have been 
any other contacts with the Salvadoran government 
of military on other UC campuses. 

On May 16, Chancellor Heyman promised an 
investigation. The result was a letter recieved by SA¬ 
ICA on June 5 from Provost Judson King, who basi¬ 
cally put out the image of normal application proce¬ 
dures and a very passive, routine role for the UC. 
Though the letter acknowledges that there was com¬ 
munication with AID, it asserts that there were no 
special arrangements made. He also pointed out 
that none of this could be publicly verified as all ap¬ 
plication materials are confidential under University 
policy in accord with state law. Beyond that no other 
inquiries would be made. 

There was no statement regarding whether 
they would have or still might accept complete appli¬ 
cations if submitted. We were merely assured that 
AID had no plans to do so, and were thanked for 
“bringing the issue to our attention, along with the 
information that you supplied concerning the sur¬ 
rounding situation.” The bearing that information 
might have on the morality of even considering such 
applications was not addressed at all. 

Of course, it is fair to ask whether we didn’t 
make a big thing of nothing. AID states that the 
Commission was established “to develop criminal in¬ 
vestigation procedures, supported by crime labora¬ 
tory facilities, so that the courts will have access to 
impartial evidentiary materials and expert testimony 
which are needed to apply the law and impart justice 
effectively.” Isn’t it laudable that they are trying to 
improve and modernize their justice system? Maybe 
some of the abuses of the past could be curtailed if, 
with our help, they followed proper legal processes 
rather than merely barbaric death squad tactics. AID 
seeks to “strengthen those institutions basic to an 
effective, freely elected democratic government and . 
to reinforce the democratic process now underway in 
El Salvador." 

But which institutions? For what purpose? 
What can this mean in a country where the govern¬ 
ment has killed over 70,000 of its own people? The 
Commission on Investigations is itself a fairly good 
example to examine. Judicial reform is the center- 
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sponsible for these crimes are the Armed Forces.” 

Just who are these people in the Commission 
on Investigations? It should come as no great sur¬ 
prise to find that the detectives are themselves all 
active-duty members of the Security Forces and sub¬ 
ject to military discipline. The commanders are all 
career officers who are assigned to the investigative 
unit as a rotation within their military service. In fact, 
the forensic laboratory from which the “students” 
were to have come is in the headquarters of the 
Army High Command and was formerly in the Na¬ 
tional Police headquarters. 

The leadership of the investigative units are 
appointed by the ARENA party, now in power in El 
Salvador, which is notoriously the party of the death 
squads in the military led by Roberto D’Aubuisson. 
The Lawyers Committee concluded that “there is little 
evidence that the Commission of Investigation’s fo¬ 
rensic and investigatory activities are actually under 
civilian authority.” 

In practice there is “no meaningful distinction” 
between the Commission and the Security Forces. 
No wonder the independent Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion refuses to trust them. 


The willingness of the University of California 
to participate in such assistance to an agency so 
central to that repression raises important questions 
about the supposedly “value neutral” nature of the 
daily bureaucratic routine in outwardly liberal institu¬ 
tions. When confronted with the facts of this specific 
case, administration officials were barely willing to 
even acknowledge what had occurred, much less 
consider its possible repetition elsewhere or make 
any assurances about the future. 

They emphasized that it was simply part of the 
day-to-day normal functioning of the University. And 
of course they are right, in the same sense that in¬ 
vestments in South Africa and management of the 
Lawrence Livermore Labs are part of business as 
usual. The veneer of legitimacy and propriety is ex¬ 
actly what it lends to institutions such as the Labs 
and the Investigative Commission, even while its 
self-proclaimed identity as the repository of “civilized” 
values is compromised by the relationship. 

In this case we were lucky to have learned 
about it at all. We cannot rely on such special 
circumstances in the future. Students must remain 
vigilent and be prepared to demand accountability. 
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potential applicants. AID also attempted to arrange 
for training with local Bay Area police departments as 
part of the Salvadoran's academic studies. AID was 
told that if the applicants were qualified, they would 
be admitted. 

On April 26, two students from the School of 
Public Health requested information on whether in 
fact these applications existed. This was confirmed. 
They also informed the administration that certain 
people were preparing to make an issue of the case 



if it was true. Two hours later, these students were 
telephoned and told that it had been decided that the 
Salvadorans were ineligble for admission because of 
late and/or incomplete application materials. It was 
not ascertained whether the fact that the “wrong" 
people found out about it had influenced the final 
decision. 

On May 11, a letter was sent from ASUC 
President Jeff Chang, two UCB Chicano Studies pro¬ 
fessors and representatives of SAICA to UC Presi¬ 
dent David Gardner and UCB Chancellor I. Michael 
Heyman. The letter demanded an investigation of 
the applications, the public release of related docu- 
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information that you supplied concerning the sur¬ 
rounding situation." The bearing that information 
might have on the morality of even considering such 
applications was not addressed at all. 

Of course, it is fair to ask whether we didn’t 
make a big thing of nothing. AID states that the 
Commission was established “to develop criminal in¬ 
vestigation procedures, supported by crime labora¬ 
tory facilities, so that the courts will have access to 
impartial evidentiary materials and expert testimony 
which are needed to apply the law and impart justice 
effectively." Isn’t it laudable that they are trying to 
improve and modernize their justice system? Maybe 
some of the abuses of the past could be curtailed if, 
with our help, they followed proper legal processes 
rather than merely barbaric death squad tactics. AID 
seeks to “strengthen those institutions basic to an 
effective, freely elected democratic government and 
to reinforce the democratic process now underway in 
El Salvador.” 

But which institutions? For what purpose? 
What can this mean in a country where the govern¬ 
ment has killed over 70,000 of its own people? The 
Commission on Investigations is itself a fairly good 
example to examine. Judicial reform is the center- 
piece of the reform package being offered to Con¬ 
gress to ensure the continued flow of aid. The Com¬ 
mission is touted as a civilian agency capable of 
curbing the previous “sloppy” practices of the military 
by investigating and providing evidence on human 
rights abuses that could lead to convictions of the 
perpetrators. 

In fact no such convictions have taken place in 
the four years of its existence, in April of this year 
the Lawyers Committee on Human Rights published 
Underwriting Injustice: AID and El Salvador’s Judicial 
Reform Program., which provides a long litany of 
murders and massacres, all of which were either ig¬ 
nored by the Commission, or in which it played a 
specific role obstructing a proper or complete investi¬ 
gation. This record has led the non-governmental 
Human Rights Commission to accuse the Investiga¬ 
tive Commission of actually covering up human 
rights violations. “In reality they’re not going to 
prosecute anyone because they know the people re- 
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sponsible for these crimes are the Armed Forces.” 

Just who are these people in the Commission 
on Investigations? It should come as no great sur¬ 
prise to find that the detectives are themselves all 
active-duty members of the Security Forces and sub¬ 
ject to military discipline. The commanders are all 
career officers who are assigned to the investigative 
unit as a rotation within their military service. In fact, 
the forensic laboratory from which the “students" 
were to have come is in the headquarters of the 
Army High Command and was formerly in the Na¬ 
tional Police headquarters. 

The leadership of the investigative units are 
appointed by the ARENA party, now in power in El 
Salvador, which is notoriously the party of the death 
squads in the military led by Roberto D’Aubuisson. 
The Lawyers Committee concluded that “there is little 
evidence that the Commission of Investigation’s fo¬ 
rensic and investigatory activities are actually under 
civilian authority.” 

In practice there is “no meaningful distinction” 
between the Commission and the Security Forces. 
No wonder the independent Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion refuses to trust them. 

Far from some incremental improvement in 
systems of justice, there is every reason to believe 
that the new judicial capacities will be implemented 
as part of the repression itself. There is no reason to 
doubt that a system which extracts confessions with 
torture might also simply manufacture evidence in 
such cases. Who would be better at this than spe¬ 
cialists in material evidence who themselves would 
be the only experts allowed to testify to its authentic¬ 
ity? 

What should be clear is that AID is interested 
in modernizing the technical and political mecha¬ 
nisms of Salvadoran governmental agencies, but not 
the social reality of democracy, which must come 
from the social struggles of the Salvadoran people 
themselves. Indeed, The US is directly aligned 
against such a development by shoring up the basic 
obstacle to democracy in El Salvador, the govern¬ 
ment itself and its repressive institutions. 


The willingness of the University of California 
to participate in such assistance to an agency so 
central to that repression raises important questions 
about the supposedly “value neutral" nature of the 
daily bureaucratic routine in outwardly liberal institu¬ 
tions. When confronted with the facts of this specific 
case, administration officials were barely willing to 
even acknowledge what had occurred, much less 
consider its possible repetition elsewhere or make 
any assurances about the future. 

They emphasized that it was simply part of the 
day-to-day normal functioning of the University. And 
of course they are right, in the same sense that in¬ 
vestments in South Africa and management of the 
Lawrence Livermore Labs are part of business as 
usual. The veneer of legitimacy and propriety is ex¬ 
actly what it lends to institutions such as the Labs 
and the Investigative Commission, even while its 
self-proclaimed identity as the repository of “civilized” 
values is compromised by the relationship. 

In this case we were lucky to have learned 
about it at all. We cannot rely on such special 
circumstances in the future. Students must remain 
vigilent and be prepared to demand accountability. 
The University clearly shows no interest in dealing 
with these issues until it is pressured. 

As the drive for legitimacy and professionaliza¬ 
tion continues in El Salvador, there will likely be more 
requests for training from institutions like the UC. If 
the University is not willing to publicly ref e to coop¬ 
erate with the government in this sinister project, 
then we must be prepared to be publicly “uncoopera¬ 
tive" with the University. 

-by Charlie Raymond and David Raymond 
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new ROTC center to replace the building arsoned in 
1985. About 100 people stormed the meeting and 
before police arrived to remove the protestors, a 
book of documents was seized exposing plans for 
the new building, which the university had denied 
they had a week before the meeting. 

In February of 1989, students and community 
members occupied a 150 foot tall construction crane 
in order to stop construction on the Northwest Animal 
Facility. Protestors charged that fhe facility would be 













if it was true. Two hours later, these students were 
telephoned and told that it had been decided that the 
Salvadorans were ineligible for admission because of 
late and/or incomplete application materials. It was 
not ascertained whether the fact that the “wrong” 
people found out about it had influenced the final 
decision. 

On May 11, a letter was sent from ASUC 
President Jeff Chang, two UCB Chicano Studies pro¬ 
fessors and representatives of SAICA to UC Presi¬ 
dent David Gardner and UCB Chancellor I. Michael 
Heyman. The letter demanded an investigation of 
the applications, the public release of related docu- 
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crowd of supporters had gathered and an hour later 
they moved to Telegraph Ave. where they built barri¬ 
cades to stop traffic and set small fires. Police re¬ 
sponded by clubbing several protestors and arresting 
one to break up the crowd. 

At 1 in the afternoon about 500 people marched 
to the house chanting “take back the house." They 
were met by many police, who pushed the protestors 
back, clubbing many. Later that evening another 
demonstration clashed with police. The police again 
held people back from retaking the house. 

By the next morning, the university had torn the 
building to the ground, claiming it had to destroy it in 
order to “save” it from the squatters. Only a patch of 
bare earth remained, on which activists planted a 
garden some weeks later. 

The day police took back the house, news broke 
that President Reagan was sending 3200 troops to 
Honduras, a move many thought was a preparation 
for an invastion of Nicaragua. Berkeley students still 


by investigating ana providing evidence on numan 
rights abuses that could lead to convictions of the 
perpetrators. 

In fact no such convictions have taken place in 
the four years of its existence, in April of this year 
the Lawyers Committee on Human Rights published 
Underwriting Injustice: AID and El Salvador’s Judicial 
Reform Program., which provides a long litany of 
murders and massacres, all of which were either ig¬ 
nored by the Commission, or in which it played a 
specific role obstructing a proper or complete investi¬ 
gation. This record has led the non-governmental 
Human Rights Commission to accuse the Investiga¬ 
tive Commission of actually covering up human 
rights violations. “In reality they’re not going to 
prosecute anyone because they know the people re¬ 
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torture might also simply manufacture evidence in 
such cases. Who would be better at this than spe¬ 
cialists in material evidence who themselves would 
be the only experts allowed to testify to its authentic¬ 
ity? 

What should be clear is that AID is interested 
in modernizing the technical and political mecha¬ 
nisms of Salvadoran governmental agencies, but not 
the social reality of democracy, which must come 
from the social struggles of the Salvadoran people 
themselves. Indeed, The US is directly aligned 
against such a development by shoring up the basic 
obstacle to democracy in El Salvador, the govern¬ 
ment itself and its repressive institutions. 
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new ROTC center to replace the building arsoned in 
1985. About 100 people stormed the meeting and 
before police arrived to remove the protestors, a 
book of documents was seized exposing plans for 
the new building, which the university had denied 
they had a week before the meeting. 

In February of 1989, students and community 
members occupied a 150 foot tall construction crane 
in order to stop construction on the Northwest Animal 
Facility. Protestors charged that fhe facility would be 
used to increase university involvement in animal re¬ 
search and isolate this research from public scritiny, 
since the facility would have elaborate security 
measures. The occupation lasted over a week and 
drew national attention to the issue. 

Third World Activism 

Since the end of the anti-apartheid movement, 
Third World student groups focused considerable 
energy on the establishment of an ethnic studies re¬ 
quirement at Berkeley. They organized countless 
rallies and lobbied members of the faculty, who had 
the power to vote on the issue. Eventually in the 
spring of 1989, after years of work, the faculty senate 
voted for such a requirement. 

Also during the spring, Students United for Diver¬ 
sity, a coalition between the various Third World stu¬ 
dent groups, organized protests to demand more di¬ 
versity in the faculty at Berkeley. The group particu¬ 
larly targetted the Poly Sd department, which has 
only 3 women and only one person of color out of 40 
faculty members. Several rallies as well as an occu- 

Continued on page 16 



Homeless activists and students occupied the Haste SL house in 1988. The university seized the 
house by force and tore it to the ground. 


stinging from police action on the Haste St. house 
instantly mobilized to oppose the deployment of 
troops. SAICA organized two protests in Berkeley. 
During the second one, students marched to ROTC 
and then through the streets to Berkeley High 
School, where they picked up new marchers. Dem- 
onstrators then returned to campus and briefly occu- 


pied Sproul Hall. Many students also went to San 
Francisco and participated in nightly marches which 
induded from 1000 to 7000 people each. After a 
week of local and national protest, Reagan backed 
down and withdrew the troops. 

During fall of 1988, students obtained notice of a 
secret ROTC meeting to plan the development of a 
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1. teach the children the small ones 
infiltrate the educational system 
blow the kids minds 

prepare them 

form free schools 

giro all our knowledge away 

study the revolution and teach it 

widen the spirit 

initiate great dreams 

2. infiltrate industry 

talk to the farm laborers and workers 
the poor 

help them to organize themselves 
to combat their daily misery 
help them to recognize the reality of 
their oppression 

3. infiltrate the media 
whoever can 

but remember theyre geared to speak 
for the system 

4. start communes 

we need to figure out the problems 
like how to supply each other 
with what we need 
we need also to supply examples of 


sudy medicine 
first aid 

police and military tactics and how 
to subvert them 

study the jails and the architec¬ 
ture 

study the courts 
and oil and science 
study electronics 
and cybernetics 

and publicize the information 
over or underground depending 

study the city plans 

how to gum them up and make 

them 

function like poems 

0. deliver mail free 

find time in your life to do free 
services 
repair cars 
clean streets 
the digger thing 
it undermines the props of the 
system 

it blows peoples minds 
It makes light enter 
It lifteth the spirit 

10. write on the walls 

11. figure out how to take over the 

system 

how to distribute the food 
how to produce it 
and all the other stuff we need 
and be sure there are enough work 
era ready and people to start 
living without money with 
out police army state 
and prisons all forms 
of coersion 

and do it 

12. the cell that flashes the people 

with an experience of beauty 
so that they have something to 
move towards 

and of the uglines to move away 
from 

because the sense of beauty is gone 
and with it the sense of goodness 
and the creative 
and what remains is the ugly 

destruction 

that can only be answered by our 


therefore 

anywhere 

just by our being there 
the confrontation happens 
as we walk down the street and in 
public places 
the love force in the face 



remembering always 
that we have to-recreate 
beauty and love 
because beauty and love as 
we know 

them have been 
shaped by 

authoritarian ism capitalism 
and 

loaded with their 
painful content their cruel 
forms 

13. clusters working together 
networks of affinity groups 

processing anarchist 
theory and practice 

14. autogestion syndicates 
networks of workers volun¬ 
tarily unified processing 

anarchist theory 
and practice 

15. be more specific 

If necessary 
develop exercises 


the hard work 
of transforming the poetry 
into planning 
the plans 
into action 

16. keep inventing further ac 
tlons 

as long as necessary 

how long is that 

until we are out of the range 
of death 

how long is that 

until we are out of the reign 
of death 



Dear 

Undergraduates! 


I am no longer interested in cajoling you, argu¬ 
ing with you, or describing to you something you al¬ 
ready know. What I am about to say to you at this 
point concerns you more directly. I will entreat you to 
furiously throw your comforting feelings of duty and 

and rasoonsibilitv for this institution to tho winds and 
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form free schools 

giro all our knowledge away 

study the revolution and teach It 

widen the spirit 

Initiate great dreams 

Infiltrate Industry 

talk to the farm laborers and workers 
the poor 

help them to organize themselves 
to combat their daily misery 
help them to recognize the reality of 
their oppression 

infiltrate the media 
whoever can 

but remember theyre geared to speak 
for the system 

start communes 

we need to figure out the problems 
like how to supply each other 
with what we need 
we need also to supply examples of 
communal solutions 
and of social relations that work 


how to distribute the food 
how to produce it 
and all the other stuff we need 
snd be sure there are enough work 
era ready and people to start 
living without money with 
out police army state 
and prisons all forms 
of coersion 

and do it 

12. the cell that flashes the people 
with an experience of beauty 
so that they have something to 
move towards 

and of the uglines to move away 
from 

because the sense of beauty is gone 
and with it the sense of goodness 
and the creative 
and what remains is the ugly 

destruction 

that can only be answered by our 
beauty 


we know 

them have been 
shaped by 

authoritarian ism capitalism 
and 

loaded with their 
painful content their cruel 
forms 

13. clusters working together 
networks of affinity groups 

processing anarchist 
theory and practice 

14. autogestion syndicates 
networks of workers volun¬ 
tarily unified processing 

anarchist theory 
and practice 

15. bo more specific 

if necessary 
develop exercises 
to sharpen our thinking 


found newspapers magazines make 
posters illegal radio tv stations that 
can transmit and jam the main lines 
with vivid information 
tell the people what the revolution 
is for and what against 
how to do it 

open ears to the new sound of whole 
earth 

make free stores 
get people habituated 
to the idea of free 
give yourself away 

infiltrate the army the police 

form cells 

groups of five are good 
people you know intimately and can 
trust 

soon it may not be as easy for us 
as it is now 

people you can work together with 
easily 

study a craft 

or an industry we may have to 
supply our own needs during 
harder times 

study the revolution together 
organize a place for public 
discussions 

get to know the police of your city 



Activists dig a foundation for a toilet at People’s Park during actions last spring. The construction 
represented continued People's control over the park. 
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The historical study that accompanied this com- Reproductive Rights (RORR), a pro-choice group on 
memoration encouraged activism and led to some campus organized counter-demonstrations against 
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I am no longer interested in cajoling you, argu¬ 
ing with you, or describing to you something you al¬ 
ready know. What I am about to say to you at this 
point concerns you more directly. I will entreat you to 
furiously throw your comforting feelings of duty and 
and responsibility for this institution to the winds and 
act on your situation. This institution, affectionately 
called “Cal" by many of you, or, as the Daily Cal 
might put it, “the Big U," does not deserve a re¬ 
sponse of loyalty and allegiance from you. There is 
only one proper response to Berkeley from under¬ 
graduates: that you organize and split this campus 
wide open! 

FROM THIS POINT ON, DO NOT MISUN-. 
DERSTAND ME. MY INTENTION IS TO CON¬ 
VINCE YOU THAT YOU DO NOTHING LESS THAN 
BEGIN AN OPEN, FIERCE, AND THOROUGHGO¬ 
ING REBELLION ON THIS CAMPUS. 

—by Brad Cleaveland (written before 1964) 



pregnant women. They also began a 50 day, 24- 
hour vigil on Sproul plaza on International Women's 
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can transmit and jam the main lines 
with ririd Information 
tell the people what the resolution 
is for and what against 
how to do it 

open ears to the new sound of whole 
earth 

make free stores 
get people habituated 
to the Idea of free 
give yourself away 

infiltrate the army the police 

form cells 

groups of Use are good 
people you know intimately and can 
trust 

soon it may not be as easy for us 
as it is now 

people you can work together with 
easily 

study a craft 

or an industry we may hare to 
supply our own needs during 
harder times 

study the resolution together 
organize a place for public 
discussions 

get to know the police of your city 



Activists dig a foundation for a toilet at People’s Park during actions last spring. The construction 
represented continued People’s control over the park. 


only one proper response to Berkeley from under¬ 
graduates: that you organize and split this campus 
wide open! 

FROM THIS POINT ON, DO NOT MISUN-. 
DERSTAND ME. MY INTENTION IS TO CON¬ 
VINCE YOU THAT YOU DO NOTHING LESS THAN 
BEGIN AN OPEN, FIERCE, AND THOROUGHGO¬ 
ING REBELLION ON THIS CAMPUS. 

—by Brad Cleaveland (written before 1964) 




The History of Berkeley 


pation of Poly Sci, in which 32 students were ar¬ 
rested, were organized. 

A different group focusing on faculty diversity at 
Boalt Hall law school organized a national student 
strike at law schools across the country. At 
Berkeley, 90 percent of law schools struck and sev¬ 
eral students occupied the administration offices and 
were arrested. 

Third World Students also organized a 20th anni¬ 
versary commemoration of the Third World Strike. 


The historical study that accompanied this com¬ 
memoration encouraged activism and led to some 
renewed calls for a Third World College. 

Other activists organized events to commemo¬ 
rate the 20th anniversary of the creation of People’s 
Park. Related to this, activists organized to preserve 
the park from destruction threatened by a new uni¬ 
versity Long Range Development Plan (LRDP). 
Concerts at the park were organized and pressure 
was exerted at various meetings. 

After a torch-light march to commemorate the 
shooting death of James Rector 20 years before dur¬ 
ing the People's Park Riots, modern rioting broke 
out, 80s style. Students, activists and youth rebelled 
against police repression on Southside and univer¬ 
sity efforts to build on the park. Rioters pushed a 
police line out of the Telegraph area and then broke 
windows, built fires and looted stores. 

After years of conservative, Reagan appoint¬ 
ments to the Surpreme Court, the 1973 ruling that 
made abortion legal looked in danger. Retain Our 


Reproductive Rights (RORR), a pro-choice group on pregnant women. They also began a 50 day, 24- 
campus organized counter-demonstrations against hour vigil on Sproul plaza on International Women’s 



Northwest Animal Facillity. 

so-called “operation rescue,” an anti-abortion group Day in favor of a women’s right to an abortion. It 
that blockaded abortion clinics and tried to intimidate ended April 26. 
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Resist FeE 

Increases 

Registration fees went up this past year. In¬ 
state students paid $70.50 more this semester than 
we did for fall, 1988. This summer we all had to write 
a check for $835.75 instead of last year’s $765.25. 

The difference was in the so-called “educa¬ 
tional" and the “university registration" which both 
went up about 9 percent. The problem is, as univer¬ 
sity spokesperson Mike Lassiter revealed this sum¬ 
mer, costs should have only gone up 3 percent, or 
about $20. 

This summer Gov. Dukemajian approved a $2 
billion budget for UC which was more than the re¬ 
gents expected. The regents had originally thought 
the 9 percent increase would be required and in fact 



they required all of us to pay the 9 percent increase. 
When they got the news from the governor in mid 
July, they announced they would refund the differ¬ 
ence in what we were supposed to pay and what we 
actually paid. 

The article in the Daily Cal made it sound as if 
people would be allowed to pay the correct figure if 
they had not yet paid by the time the news came out 
of the state capitol. This didn’t turn out to be the 
case, however. One student who asked to pay the 
lower figure was told to pay the (incorrect) amount 
printed on his fee statement and wait for a refund. 
And shut up. 

This all raises a few questions. 

First and most importantly, does UC really ex¬ 
pect to give us the overpayment back as a refund? 
The overpayment amounts to $50, which takes over 
a day to earn at my $6 an hour job. 

Second if they don’t expect to give us this re¬ 
fund back, what buildings are we going to occupy in 
order to change their mind? Who is in charge of this 
decision and thus who’s office ought we trash? 

IlfL' L.__U_to 


Your Undergrad 

Routine 

...your routine is comprised of a systematic 
psychological and spiritual brutality inflicted by a fac¬ 
ulty of “well-meaning and nice” men who have de¬ 
cided that your situation is hopeless when it comes 
to actually participating in serious learning. 

As an undergraduate you receive a four-year¬ 
long series of sharp staccatos: eight semesters, forty 
courses, one hundred twenty or more units, fifteen 
hundred to two thousand impersonal lectures, and 
over three hundred oversized “discussion” meetings. 

Approaching what is normally associated with 
learning: reading, writing, and exams, your situation 
becomes absurd. Over a period of four years you 
receive close to fifty bibliographies, ranging in length 
from one to eight pages, you are examined on more 
than one hundred occasions, and you are expected 
to write forty to seventy-five papers. 

As you well know, reading means “getting 
into" hundreds of books, many of which are secon¬ 
dary sources, in a superficial manner. You must 
cheat to keep up. If you don’t cheat, you are forced 
to perform without time to think in depth, and conse¬ 
quently you must hand in papers and exams which 
are almost as shameful as the ones you've cheated 
on. 

You repeat to yourselves over and over as an 
undergraduate that “It doesn’t make any difference.. 

. it’s the grade that counts,”.. .a threadbare and worn 
phrase (if you are lucky enough to make it to the third 
or fourth year); used as commonly as your word “re¬ 
gurgitation” in place of “exam.” You know the meas¬ 
ure of truths in those bits of slang: it is nauseous... 
you almost do “puke up your work” to professors. I 
personally have known students who have gotten 


















Students in New York City demand that the governor withdraw a proposed $200 increase in tuition. 



Here at Berkeley it is yet to be seen what the 
recent fee increase will produce in terms of greater 
student awareness and protest. Last spring, a simi¬ 
lar fee increase for students at New York city univer¬ 
sities produced the largest student uprising since 
1986. 

It started and was over in a few weeks and 
happened spontaneously, without previous planning. 
The governor announced a $200 increase in fees 
from $1250 a year to $1450 a year for ail universities 
in the CUNY system. By May 3, protest had become 
so intense that the governor backed down and with¬ 
drew the increase. Tuition will be the same this year 
as it was last year. A total victory. 

At the height of the unrest, most of the CUNY 
system was shut down by student strikes. Students 
were occupying buildings at many colleges and 
acitve protest was reported at all 19 CUNY sites. 
Even students at John Jay College of Criminal Jus¬ 
tice, most of whom are studying to be police officers 
and detectives, were willing to militantly take over 
their school buildings, tossing food over lines of po¬ 
lice in order to maintain the occupation. 

The protest actions were very multi-racial, with 
participation and leadership coming from all ethnic 
groups and different groups generally working to¬ 
gether very well. 

On May 1, activity was intense. Several 
hundred students took over Queens College’s ad¬ 
ministration building. Others took over key buildings 
at Bronx Community college. Still others occupied 
New York Technical College in Brooklyn. Protests 


forced cancellation of classes at La Guardia Commu¬ 
nity College, John Jay College of Criminal Justice in 
Manhattan and York College in Queens. 

Students took over Brooklyn College's admini¬ 
stration building and forced hundreds of classes to 
be cancelled by marching through halls and then 
onto the streets. Students at Baruch college blocked 
traffic on Lexington Ave. Students at Hunter College 
also blocked the street and were joined by “250 fist¬ 
shaking students from John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice." Other protests were reported at College of 
Staten Island, Hostos College, Lehman College, 
Queensborough College, Medgar Evers College, City 
College in Harlem and Manhattan Community Col¬ 
lege. 

Traditionally militant student protest is associ¬ 
ated with privileged students at elite, top rate univer¬ 
sities. But the CUNY system is anything but elite. 
40 percent of the students come from families earn¬ 
ing less than $12,000 a year. 28 percent of the 
students are Black and 20 percent are Chicano. 
These students are not privileged. Many are going 
to college to escape poverty. Some are the first in 
their families to go to college. 

The strike shows that students are not docile 
and more importantly, shows students are not power¬ 
less. A mass uprising forced governmental action 
and a reduction of tuition. Clearly students in the 
rest of the country have something to learn from the 
New York students. 

Thanks to Neal at Hunter for info in this story 


ASUC Recycling 




The article in the Daily Cal made it sound as it 
people would be allowed to pay the correct figure if 
they had not yet paid by the time the news came out 
of the state capitol. This didn’t turn out to be the 
case, however. One student who asked to pay the 
lower figure was told to pay the (incorrect) amount 
printed on his fee statement and wait for a refund. 
And shut up. 

This all raises a few questions. 

First and most importantly, does UC really ex¬ 
pect to give us the overpayment back as a refund? 
The overpayment amounts to $50, which takes over 
a day to earn at my $6 an hour job. 

Second if they don’t expect to give us this re¬ 
fund back, what buildings are we going to occupy in 
order to change their mind? Who is in charge of this 
decision and thus who’s office ought we trash? 
Which group is organizing the series of protests to 
publicize the issue? Why haven’t we heard from the 
university about our impending refund? 

Third why are we putting up with paying even 
a 3 percent increase in fees? When are we going to 
challenge paying tuition and demand education for 
all? -by J. Palmer 



phrase (if you are lucky enough to make it to the third 
or fourth year); used as commonly as your word “re¬ 
gurgitation” in place of “exam.” You know the meas¬ 
ure of truths in those bits of slang: it is nauseous... 
you almost do “puke up your work" to professors. I 
personally have known students who have gotten 



physically sick by merely reflecting upon their rou¬ 
tine. 


In the sciences and technical fields your 
courses are bluntly and destructively rigorous. ...you 
become impatient with that “social science and hu¬ 
manities crap." How did you get to be such puppets? 
You perform. But when do you think? Dutifully and 
obediently you follow, as a herd of grade-worship¬ 
ping sheep. If you are strong at all, you do this with 
some sense of shame, or if you are weak, you do it 
with a studied cynicism ...as jaded youth with 
parched imaginations that go no further than oak- 
panelled rooms at the end of a line. 

BUT WHETHER YOU ARE STRONG OR 
WEAK YOU PERFORM LIKE TRAINED SEALS, 
AND LIKE SHEEP YOU FOLLOW...WITH THE 
THOROUGHBRED PHI BETA KAPPA SHEEP 
LEADING YOU!! up the golden stairway to the om¬ 
nipotent A, to the Happy Consciousness, to success, 
and a very parochial mind. This is the core of your 
dutiful daily lives, and your homage to respectability. 

Reluctantly, or otherwise, you permit it to be 
applied by administrators who use computers on you 
as much as because they are afraid of personal con¬ 
tact with you as for the reason they wish to keep the 
assembly line moving efficiently. 

—by Brad Cleaveland (written before 1964) 
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recent lee increase win proouce in Terms oi greater 
student awareness and protest. Last spring, a simi¬ 
lar fee increase for students at New York city univer¬ 
sities produced the largest student uprising since 
1986. 

It started and was over in a few weeks and 
happened spontaneously, without previous planning. 
The governor announced a $200 increase in fees 
from $1250 a year to $1450 a year for all universities 
in the CUNY system. By May 3, protest had become 
so intense that the governor backed down and with¬ 
drew the increase. Tuition will be the same this year 
as it was last year. A total victory. 

At the height of the unrest, most of the CUNY 
system was shut down by student strikes. Students 
were occupying buildings at many colleges and 
acitve protest was reported at all 19 CUNY sites. 
Even students at John Jay College of Criminal Jus¬ 
tice, most of whom are studying to be police officers 
and detectives, were willing to militantly take over 
their school buildings, tossing food over lines of po¬ 
lice in order to maintain the occupation. 

The protest actions were very multi-racial, with 
participation and leadership coming from all ethnic 
groups and different groups generally working to¬ 
gether very well. 

On May 1, activity was intense. Several 
hundred students took over Queens College’s ad¬ 
ministration building. Others took over key buildings 
at Bronx Community college. Still others occupied 
New York Technical College in Brooklyn. Protests 


mty college, John Jay uoiiege ot uriminal Justice in 
Manhattan and York College in Queens. 

Students took over Brooklyn College’s admini¬ 
stration building and forced hundreds of classes to 
be cancelled by marching through halls and then 
onto the streets. Students at Baruch college blocked 
traffic on Lexington Ave. Students at Hunter College 
also blocked the street and were joined by “250 fist¬ 
shaking students from John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice.” Other protests were reported at College of 
Staten Island, Hostos College, Lehman College, 
Queensborough College, Medgar Evers College, City 
College in Harlem and Manhattan Community Col¬ 
lege. 

Traditionally militant student protest is associ¬ 
ated with privileged students at elite, top rate univer¬ 
sities. But the CUNY system is anything but elite. 
40 percent of the students come from families earn¬ 
ing less than $12,000 a year. 28 percent of the 
students are Black and 20 percent are Chicano. 
These students are not privileged. Many are going 
to college to escape poverty. Some are the first in 
their families to go to college. 

The strike shows that students are not docile 
and more importantly, shows students are not power¬ 
less. A mass uprising forced governmental action 
and a reduction of tuition. Clearly students in the 
rest of the country have something to learn from the 
New York students. 

Thanks to Neal at Hunter for info in this story 
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In the sciences and technical fields your 
courses are bluntly and destructively rigorous. ...you 
become impatient with that "social science and hu¬ 
manities crap.” How did you get to be such puppets? 
You perform. But when do you think? Dutifully and 
obediently you follow, as a herd of grade-worship- 
ping sheep. If you are strong at all, you do this with 
some sense of shame, or if you are weak, you do it 
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Berkeley has had a long history of resistance 
against war and militarism. “Stop the Draft Week” in 
1967 shut down the Armed Forces Induction Center 
in Oakland and resulted in massive street fighting 
and arrests. It was the first organized militant dem¬ 
onstration in an angry anti-war movement which was 
vital in ending the war in Vietnam. Berkeley was also 
a hub of other forms of war resistance; the city of¬ 
fered sanctuary to AWOL soldiers, and activists or¬ 
ganized around issues such as war tax resistance, 
non-registration, draft resistance, etc. 

In 1979 Jimmy Carter reinstated draft registra¬ 
tion. Resistance to the draft became an issue once 
more. The ASUC voted to fund the ASUC Berkeley 
Draft Counseling Center, and over the past eight 



Help! 


In order to publish this issue, we were forced to 
borrow $500 from members of our staff. Please 
help! Send cash or checks to 700 Eshleman 
Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. 


years, it has been very important in educating and 
organizing students and the community about the 
military, the draft and registration. Of course, in the 
past few years, moderates and conservatives in the 
ASUC have been swift to attack the BDCC, which is 
one of the last draft counseling centers in the nation. 

Draft registration has been shoved down our 
throats by such coercive methods as threatening let¬ 
ters, jail terms for resisters, legislation linking Federal 
and (in some states, not yet in CA) State student 
financial aid, Federal job training and Federal jobs to 
draft registration. Selective Service spends over 
$100 million yearly preparing for the inevitable return 
to a draft. It has the technology and staff prepared 
immediately to have 200,000 men drafted, and in 
uniform, within a week. 

A new, and perhaps more ominous develop¬ 
ment has been the return of National Service. This 
legislation, already introduced to Washington DC, will 
mandate that any person needing student aid for 
school will have to serve “our country” for two years. 
Although it has a civilian component, it is heavily 
tilted towards making military service the only real 
option available to those who want to go to school. 
The Democrats fully support it. It will be an uphill 
battle to fight for people concerned about the costs 
and immorality of a militarized society like ours. 

So THINK about the draft, about draft registra¬ 
tion. Talk to your friends, your little brother who is 
registering or contemplating enlisting. Keep an eye 
on what’s going on in Washington. Ask your friends 
in ROTC if they’ve thought over WHY they’re doing it 
(ask the BDCC for help with ROTC seperations), 
organize a draft resistance workshop at your dorm, 
frat or co-op. 

Get information at the draft counseling center, 
or send a threatening letter back to Selective Serv¬ 
ice. JUST SAY NO! 

For accurate, unbiased, free information on the 
military, draft and registration: 

ASUC Berkeley Draft Counseling Center 

300C Eshleman Hall 

642-0165 
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The 1989 version of Disorientation marks the 
20th anniversary of publication of the first Disorienta¬ 
tion booklet in 1969. 

Disorientation manuals were originally estab¬ 
lished as an alternative and a suppliment to the 
university’s official orientation program for new stu¬ 
dents. Over the years they have attempted to pro¬ 
vide information the university fails to provide to in¬ 
coming students (the history of student protest at 
Berkeley) and criticism of the way the university is 
run. 

Disorientation manuals have not been pub¬ 
lished every single year in the last 20 and the quality 
and coverage of Disorientation manuals have varied 
greatly over the last 20 years. Sometimes many 
groups on campus have been represented in Disori¬ 
entation and more often only a few groups have 
been included. 

No Disorientation manuals were published 
from 1983 until 1988, when Slingshot started trying 
to revive annual Disorientations at Berkeley. Before 
1983, the ASUC directly participated in publishing 
Disorientation by granting it a budget. The Slingshot 
version is only indirectly funded by ASUC through 
the ASUC’s general grant to Slingshot newspaper’s 


need to publish a Disorientation issue because a 
separate manual will be published. Such a manual 
would be a project of the ASUC, produced by a coali¬ 
tion of campus groups and funded by the ASUC and 
members of the coalition. This would allow Disorien¬ 
tation to reach the level of quality it had in the mid 
70s, when it was truely representative of all groups 
on campus and when it was much more comprehen¬ 
sive in its coverage. 

We realize that as long as Slingshot tries to do 
Disorientation alone, it will fail to be as good as it 
could be. Both of our efforts (in 1988 and now in 
1989) have lacked significant participation from femi¬ 
nist and Third World student groups. 

Currently, annual Disorientation manuals are 
published at many other major universities. MIT pub¬ 
lishes an excellent one that received national media 
coverage this summer. Reed College activists con¬ 
sider it one of their major annual tasks. Berkeley 
ought to be able to do better than it is doing now. 

Slingshot staffers have looked back through 
several past Disorientation manuals to get ideas for 
the 1989 version. We highly recommend you take a 
look through old Disorientation manuals and see 
what used to be published here at Berkeley. They 



























Berkeley has had a long history of resistance 
against war and militarism. “Stop the Draft Week” in 
1967 shut down the Armed Forces Induction Center 
in Oakland and resulted in massive street fighting 
and arrests. It was the first organized militant dem¬ 
onstration in an angry anti-war movement which was 
vital in ending the war in Vietnam. Berkeley was also 
a hub of other forms of war resistance; the city of¬ 
fered sanctuary to AWOL soldiers, and activists or¬ 
ganized around issues such as war tax resistance, 
non-registration, draft resistance, etc. 

In 1979 Jimmy Carter reinstated draft registra¬ 
tion. Resistance to the draft became an issue once 
more. The ASUC voted to fund the ASUC Berkeley 
Draft Counseling Center, and over the past eight 
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In order to publish this issue, we were forced to 
borrow $500 from members of our staff. Please 
help! Send cash or checks to 700 Eshleman 
Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. 



throats by such coercive methods as threatening let¬ 
ters, jail terms for resisters, legislation linking Federal 
and (in some states, not yet in CA) State student 
financial aid, Federal job training and Federal jobs to 
draft registration. Selective Service spends over 
$100 million yearly preparing for the inevitable return 
to a draft. It has the technology and staff prepared 
immediately to have 200,000 men drafted, and in 
uniform, within a week. 

A new, and perhaps more ominous develop¬ 
ment has been the return of National Service. This 
legislation, already introduced to Washington DC, will 
mandate that any person needing student aid for 
school will have to serve “our country” for two years. 
Although it has a civilian component, it is heavily 
tilted towards making military service the only real 
option available to those who want to go to school. 
The Democrats fully support it. It will be an uphill 
battle to fight for people concerned about the costs 
and immorality of a militarized society like ours. 

So THINK about the draft, about draft registra¬ 
tion. Talk to your friends, your little brother who is 
registering or contemplating enlisting. Keep an eye 
on what’s going on in Washington. Ask your friends 
in ROTC if they’ve thought over WHY they’re doing it 
(ask the BDCC for help with ROTC seperations), 
organize a draft resistance workshop at your dorm, 
frat or co-op. 

Get information at the draft counseling center, 
or send a threatening letter back to Selective Serv¬ 
ice. JUST SAY NO! 

For accurate, unbiased, free information on the 
military, draft and registration: 

ASUC Berkeley Draft Counseling Center 

300C Eshleman Hall 

642-0165 

-by David M. 
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The 1989 version of Disorientation marks the 
20th anniversary of publication of the first Disorienta¬ 
tion booklet in 1969. 

Disorientation manuals were originally estab¬ 
lished as an alternative and a suppliment to the 
university’s official orientation program for new stu¬ 
dents. Over the years they have attempted to pro¬ 
vide information the university fails to provide to in¬ 
coming students (the history of student protest at 
Berkeley) and criticism of the way the university is 
run. 

Disorientation manuals have not been pub¬ 
lished every single year in the last 20 and the quality 
and coverage of Disorientation manuals have varied 
greatly over the last 20 years. Sometimes many 
groups on campus have been represented in Disori¬ 
entation and more often only a few groups have 
been included. 

No Disorientation manuals were published 
from 1983 until 1988, when Slingshot started trying 
to revive annual Disorientations at Berkeley. Before 
1983, the ASUC directly participated in publishing 
Disorientation by granting it a budget. The Slingshot 
version is only indirectly funded by ASUC through 
the ASUC’s general grant to Slingshot newspaper’s 
year long publishing effort. Again this year, we have 
spent more than double our annual ASUC grant just 
to pay for this Disorientation issue. 

Our ultimate dream is that Slingshot won’t 


need to publish a Disorientation issue because a 
separate manual will be published. Such a manual 
would be a project of the ASUC, produced by a coali¬ 
tion of campus groups and funded by the ASUC and 
members of the coalition. This would allow Disorien¬ 
tation to reach the level of quality it had in the mid 
70s, when it was truely representative of all groups 
on campus and when it was much more comprehen¬ 
sive in its coverage. 

We realize that as long as Slingshot tries to do 
Disorientation alone, it will fail to be as good as it 
could be. Both of our efforts (in 1988 and now in 
1989) have lacked significant participation from femi¬ 
nist and Third World student groups. 

Currently, annual Disorientation manuals are 
published at many other major universities. MIT pub¬ 
lishes an excellent one that received national media 
coverage this summer. Reed College activists con¬ 
sider it one of their major annual tasks. Berkeley 
ought to be able to do better than it is doing now. 

Slingshot staffers have looked back through 
several past Disorientation manuals to get ideas for 
the 1989 version. We highly recommend you take a 
look through old Disorientation manuals and see 
what used to be published here at Berkeley. They 
can be found in the Eshleman library. Perhaps with 
inspiration from the past 20 years, we can move to¬ 
ward producing a better annual Disorientation man¬ 
ual in the future. 
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Autobiography of 
Malcolm X $4.95 
Attention MOVE,This Is 
America! by Margot Harry 
$8.95 

Introduction to Airo-American' 
Studies by Abdul Akalimat 
and Associates $12.95 
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year long publishing effort. Again this year, we have 
spent more than double our annual ASUC grant just 
to pay for this Disorientation issue. 

Our ultimate dream is that Slingshot won’t 


can be found in the Eshleman library. Perhaps with 
inspiration from the past 20 years, we can move to¬ 
ward producing a better annual Disorientation man¬ 
ual in the future. 
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Livres Revolution 

Autobiography of 
Malcolm X $4.95 

Attention MOVE, This Is 
America! by Margot Harry 
$8.95 

Introduction to Afro-American' 

Studies by Abdul Akalimat 
and Associates $12.95 

new arrival and a must read: 

Cold Truth, Liberating Truth: How 
This System Has Always Oppressed 
Black People And How All 
Oppression Can Finally Be Ended— 
Special Supplement to the 
Revolutionary Worker 
Determination decides who makes it out of 
the ghetto-now there is a tired old cliche, at 
its worst, on every level. This is like looking 
at millions of people being put through a 
meatgrinder and instead of focusing on the 
fact that the great majority are chewed to 
pieces, concentrating instead on the few 
who slip through in one piece and then on 
top of it all, using this to say that "the 
meatgrinder works" 

from Bullets by Bob Avakian 
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CLASS KCTVON 


The standard litany of the academic liberal elite consequences of U.S. National Security Policy for 


would have us believe that a University education will 
liberate one from the mental fetters of intellectual 
provincialism and dogmatism. This in fact is a basic 
tenant of a “Lberal Arts” education. Reality however 
is somewhat different. For example, an annual Har¬ 
ris poll consistently reveals that 70% of the U.S. 
population as a whole still oppose the Vietnam War 
for ethical reasons (as opposed to the tactical rea¬ 
sons typically cited by liberal” elites and Congres¬ 
sional “doves”). When the responses of the clergy 
and intelligence are considered alone, however, this 
answer appears only about 40% of the time, illustrat¬ 
ing rather cogently the ethically impoverished nature 
of the academic elite cultural climate. The educated 
sectors of society in fact tend to be the most highly 
indoctrinated. This may seem strange at first, but 
with a little reflection one realizes it is almost tauto¬ 
logical: Education is above all else an extremely well 
developed form of social indoctrination. 

Moreover, not all academics reside isolated 
from governmental interference within an ivory tower. 
For example, professors and CIA operatives with 
academic or administrative cover have worked ex¬ 
tensively on campuses throughout the world, includ¬ 
ing Berkeley. A notable example was articulated in 
the Winter 1989 issue of Covert Action Information 
Bulletin : 


“The nature of the relationship between the 
CIA and the academic community is best seen in a 
1968 memo from Dr. Earl C. Bolton who, while serv¬ 
ing as Vice President of U. C. Berkeley, was secretly 
consulting for the CIA. The memo, widely circulated 
among U.S. universities, advises the use of duplicity 


which we, as citizens of a democracy, bear direct 
responsibility. The honest person, however, will 
hopefully choose a different course of action. It is to 
the latter sort of person that the reading list below is 
provided as a public service. 

• Saul Landau, The Dangerous Doctrine: Natbnal 

Security and U.S. Foreign Policy , (Westview Press, 
Boulder, 1988). A systematic and critical historical 
analysis of the National Security State and the con¬ 
sequences of NSC-68 on the progress of the Cold 
War and U.S. interventionism. Provides a compre¬ 
hensive historical overview. 

• Noam Chomsky, Towards A New Cold War: Es¬ 
says on the Current Crisis and How We Got There , 
(Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1982) A collection of rigor¬ 
ous essays addressing intellectual and political de¬ 
ception as well as the consequences of U.S. inter¬ 
vention in Indochina, the Middle East, Central Amer¬ 
ica and East Timor. The author may be as important 
to the U.S. dissident tradition as Andrei Sakharov is 
to that of the Soviet Union. 

• Noam Chomsky, Turning the Tide: U.S. Interven¬ 
tion in Central America and the Struggle for Peace , 
(South End Press, Boston. 1985). Addresses the 
aim and impact of U.S. Central American policy as 
well as the factors of U.S. society which support and 
oppose this policy. Extremely rigorous and excep¬ 
tionally well documented. 

• Noam Chomsky, The Culture of Terrorism 
(South End Press, Boston, 1988). Written in the 
wake of the Iran/Contra scandals, this work critiques 
U.S. National Security Policy in this context and ex¬ 
amines the political “culture” that it has spawned. 
Again, rigorous and well documented, this book 
complements Turning the Tide. 
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Walk down most any Berkeley or Oakland street 
and you will see homeless persons. There are be¬ 
tween eight and ten thousand homeless people in 
Alameda County alone. The people who panhandle 
in the street are not scammers but are victims of an 
unjust and oppressive political and economic system. 
If you can, do give them money. 

An estimated six million people nationwide are 
homeless. A full 60% of Bay Area shelter residents 
are single women and children, illustrating the “fem- 
inisation of poverty.” An estimated 20 million Ameri¬ 
cans are on the verge of homelessness — one 
missed paycheck or rent payment will land them in 
the streets. In the Bay Area, state AFDC welfare 
payments amount to only $890 monthly for a single 
mother of four; those lucky enough to have an apart¬ 
ment must deal with paying 80% of their incomes to 
rent. The waiting list for this family to get subsidised 
housing in Berkeley is now up to seven years. 

Housing costs have risen 300% since 1980, while 
real income has grown by less than a third, only 
80%. Federal monies for housing have been di¬ 
verted increasingly to weapons spending. In the last 
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in abandoned homes where they were squatting. 

One group that has been struggling for housing 
for the homeless has been the Oakland Union Of the 
Homeless. They have used direct action tactics to 
illustrate to the racist, dassist, profit-hungry elements 
in local politics just what can happen when the 
homeless fight back. They have raided welfare of¬ 
fices, invaded buildings in the processs of gentrifica- 
tion and have held large, noisy protests. None of 
them are afraid of being arrested — a roof, bed and 
hot meal overnight can be a treat to a homeless 
person. 



In Berkeley, a variety of recent homeless action 
groups have been active in squatting abandoned 
houses, from 10th Street to Haste Street House, to 


For example, professors and CIA operatives with 
academic or administrative cover have worked ex¬ 
tensively on campuses throughout the world, includ¬ 
ing Berkeley. A notable example was articulated in 
the Winter 1989 issue of Covert Action Information 
Bulletin : 

“The nature of the relationship between the 
CIA and the academic community is best seen in a 
1968 memo from Dr. Earl C. Bolton who, while serv¬ 
ing as Vice President of U. C. Berkeley, was secretly 
consulting for the CIA. The memo, widely circulated 
among U.S. universities, advises the use of duplicity 


tion in Central America and the Struggle for Peace, 
(South End Press, Boston. 1985). Addresses the 
aim and impact of U.S. Central American policy as 
well as the factors of U.S. society which support and 
oppose this policy. Extremely rigorous and excep¬ 
tionally well documented. 

• Noam Chomsky, The Culture of Terrorism 
(South End Press, Boston, 1988). Written in the 
wake of the Iran/Contra scandals, this work critiques 
U.S. National Security Policy in this context and ex¬ 
amines the political “culture" that it has spawned. 
Again, rigorous and well documented, this book 
complements Turning the Tide. 



and deception to hide CIA connection to the cam¬ 
puses. It also suggests lying about CIA involvement 
in university projects stating, ‘The real initiative might 
be with the Agency but the apparent or record 
launching of the research should, wherever possble, 
emanate form the campus.’ 

Clearly, the possibility of educational indoctri¬ 
nation poses a very serious threat to intellectual free¬ 
dom. How are we to fight such powerful forces of 
mind-control operating within our university? As a 
minor example of how we might begin to take control 
of our education, one could produce for class use 
alternative syllabuses or class reading lists to 
counter potential biases on the part of the course 
instructor. Last year I distributed the following read¬ 
ing list to a class of 350 students enrolled in Poli. Sci. 
20, U.S. National Security Policy. This course was 
taught by a visiting Professor from West Point who, 
not surprisingly, had his own political agenda. 

AN UNOFFICIAL ALTERNATIVE READING LIST 
FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN OBTAIN¬ 
ING A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF U.S. NA¬ 
TIONAL SECURITY POLICY 

We are quite fortunate to live in a country 
whose constitution guarantees our rights to free in¬ 
quiry, expression and action. Our country is perhaps 
unique in this respect, even among Western democ¬ 
racies. Our country, sadly, is also unique with re¬ 
spect to the pervasiveness of an ethos which con¬ 
strains the range of debate in the media, journals of 
opinion, as well as in academia to a very narrow 
political spectrum, thus gravely endangering the very 
freedoms that our National Security Policy (for ex- 
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Here’s a suggestion about how to fill some of 
your university requirements. Most students are re¬ 
quired to take English la/lb. But a lot of people 
don’t realize that they can fill the requirement by tak¬ 
ing ethnic studies classes like Chicano studies, Afro- 
American studies, Native American Studies, Asian 
American studies and South and Southeast Asian 
studies. 

These classes allow you to learn more than just 
how to write. If you are a white student, you may not 
have been exposed to the literature of other ethnic 
groups. Most high schools tend to teach the “clas¬ 
sics" which mean the classics from a white, usually 
rich white, perspective. This is by no means the 
whole story of America or the world. While in Amer¬ 
ica people of color are called “minorities," in the 
world (and now at UC Berkeley) it is the whites who 
are the real minoritv. 


Walk down most any Berkeley or Oakland street 
and you will see homeless persons. There are be¬ 
tween eight and ten thousand homeless people in 
Alameda County alone. The people who panhandle 
in the street are not scammers but are victims of an 
unjust and oppressive political and economic system. 

If you can, do give them money. 

An estimated six million people nationwide are 
homeless. A full 60% of Bay Area shelter residents 
are single women and children, illustrating the “fem- 
inisation of poverty." An estimated 20 million Ameri¬ 
cans are on the verge of homelessness — one 
missed paycheck or rent payment will land them in 
the streets. In the Bay Area, state AFDC welfare 
payments amount to only $890 monthly for a single 
mother of four; those lucky enough to have an apart¬ 
ment must deal with paying 80% of their incomes to 
rent. The waiting list for this family to get subsidised 
housing in Berkeley is now up to seven years. 

Housing costs have risen 300% since 1980, while 
real income has grown by less than a third, only 
80%. Federal monies for housing have been di¬ 
verted increasingly to weapons spending. In the last 
ten years, housing spending fell from $38 billion to 
$7 billion, while military spending has tripled to $330 
billion. Plant closures have devastated the working 
class. More than 50% of the jobs created in the last 
8 years pay below poverty level wages. 

Affordable housing for low-income people has 
been destroyed by downtown developers, who buy 
up inner-city properties and evict the tenants to con¬ 
struct high-rent condos or office/restaurant com¬ 
plexes. In Berkeley, the owner of the Berkeley Inn 
torched his own building, filled with poor and dis¬ 
abled people, in order to “evict” them. He then tried 
to sell the vacant property to the University. 

Gentrification, poverty and the gutting of federal 
housing programs has created a permanent under¬ 
class of homeless people, largely women, Vietnam 
vets, and peole of color. In order for landlords to 
continue to make big profits on housing, the demand 
for housing must exceed the supply of available rent¬ 
als. In short, it is not in spite of, but precisely be¬ 
cause of capitalism that homelessness exists. 
Homelessness is a direct result of our government’s 
continuous efforts to sustain big business profits at 
the expense of the people. 

The homeless have been blamed for their pre¬ 
dicament. In Berkeley, the University, city and busi¬ 
ness associations have combined to institute a con¬ 
stant stream of police assaults on poor and home¬ 
less people known as the “Save Our Southside” 
campaign. Homeless people were evicted from City 
iv/ned property at ioth St. Collective, and subse¬ 
quently bulldozed out of the abandoned UC-owned 


in abandoned homes where they were squatting. 

One group that has been struggling for housing 
for the homeless has been the Oakland Union Of the 
Homeless. They have used direct action tactics to 
illustrate to the racist, dassist, profit-hungry elements 
in local politics just what can happen when the 
homeless fight back. They have raided welfare of¬ 
fices, invaded buildings in the processs of gentrifica¬ 
tion and have held large, noisy protests. None of 
them are afraid of being arrested — a roof, bed and 
hot meal overnight can be a treat to a homeless 
person. 



groups have been active in squatting abandoned 
houses, from 10th Street to Haste Street House, to 
Loniville, and have met harsh responses from the 
City and University in their struggle. 

Beware of many liberal groups which claim to 
advocate for the homeless. The Coalition For the 
Homeless is nothing but a group of shelter industry 
executives who lobby for and profit from the current 
trend of shelter construction. They and their movie 
star friends sponsored “Hands Across America” and 
the upcoming October 7 march/rally in Washington 
DC. 

The homeless do not need new shelters. Shel¬ 
ters are miserable, inhumane and temporary. The 
shelters may be superior to the streets but they do a 
disservice to the society we want to create. 

The homeless need permanent housing for 
people, not profit. To acheive that requires a strong 
poor people’s struggle not only for housing and eco¬ 
nomic justice, but against the forces of militarism, 
racism and sexism in which our economic and politi¬ 
cal system is so entrenched. 

Berkeley Housing Action Group 843-9339 
Oakland Union of the Homeless 763-2995 

Women’s Economic Agenda Project 451-7379 

—by David M. 

In order to publish this issue, we were forced to j 
borrow $500 from members of our staff. Please ! 
help! Send cash or checks to 700 Eshleman ; 











launching of the research should, wherever possble, 
emanate form the campus.’ 

Clearly, the possibility of educational indoctri¬ 
nation poses a very serious threat to intellectual free¬ 
dom. How are we to fight such powerful forces of 
mind-control operating within our university? As a 
minor example of how we might begin to take control 
of our education, one could produce for class use 
alternative syllabuses or class reading lists to 
counter potential biases on the part of the course 
instructor. Last year I distributed the following read¬ 
ing list to a class of 350 students enrolled in Poli. Sci. 
20, U.S. National Security Policy. This course was 
taught by a visiting Professor from West Point who, 
not surprisingly, had his own political agenda. 

AN UNOFFICIAL ALTERNATIVE READING LIST 
FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN OBTAIN¬ 
ING A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF U.S. NA¬ 
TIONAL SECURITY POLICY 

We are quite fortunate to live in a country 
whose constitution guarantees our rights to free in¬ 
quiry, expression and action. Our country is perhaps 
unique in this respect, even among Western democ¬ 
racies. Our country, sadly, is also unique with re¬ 
spect to the pervasiveness of an ethos which con¬ 
strains the range of debate in the media, journals of 
opinion, as well as in academia to a very narrow 
political spectrum, thus gravely endangering the very 
freedoms that our National Security Policy (for ex¬ 
ample) claims to protect. Consequently, we live in a 
world entangled in a web of continuous deception. 
However, with a little honest effort and access to 
information that the elite and powerful elements of 
society would rather exclude, we can extricate our¬ 
selves from this doctrine and develop an accurate 
understanding of world events. It is cheap and easy 
to deplore the crimes of the other side while choos¬ 
ing to ignore the perhaps equally horrific and bloody 


Slingshot needs Interns! 

New students, old students and community mem¬ 
bers are needed to help with Slingshot. We need 
help doing mailing, writing, photography, graph¬ 
ics, layout, typing, editing, organizing and fun¬ 
draising. Also, Slingshot is now the national 
committee of corespondence for NASP, the Net¬ 
work of Alternative Student Press. NASP needs 
interns too. Contact us at 612 Eshleman or drop 
us a note in our box on the 7th floor of Eshleman 
Hall. 



Here’s a suggestion about how to fill some of 
your university requirements. Most students are re¬ 
quired to take English la/lb. But a lot of people 
don’t realize that they can fill the requirement by tak¬ 
ing ethnic studies classes like Chicano studies, Afro- 
American studies, Native American Studies, Asian 
American studies and South and Southeast Asian 
studies. 

These classes allow you to learn more than just 
how to write. If you are a white student, you may not 
have been exposed to the literature of other ethnic 
groups. Most high schools tend to teach the “clas¬ 
sics’’ which mean the classics from a white, usually 
rich white, perspective. This is by no means the 
whole story of America or the world. While in Amer¬ 
ica people of color are called “minorities,” in the 
world (and now at UC Berkeley) it is the whites who 
are the real minority. 

Of course if you are a member of these Third 
World groups, you can learn about your own culture 
and history instead of learning more about some one 
else's. 

The departments that teach these classes were 
won by the struggle of thousands of people during 
the Third World Strike. They fought so you can 
learn. Take advantage of the opportunity. 
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class. More than 50% of the jobs created in the last 
8 years pay below poverty level wages. 

Affordable housing for low-income people has 
been destroyed by downtown developers, who buy 
up inner-city properties and evict the tenants to con¬ 
struct high-rent condos or office/restaurant com¬ 
plexes. In Berkeley, the owner of the Berkeley Inn 
torched his own building, filled with poor and dis¬ 
abled people, in order to “evict” them. He then tried 
to sell the vacant property to the University. 

Gentrification, poverty and the gutting of federal 
housing programs has created a permanent under¬ 
class of homeless people, largely women, Vietnam 
vets, and peole of color. In order for landlords to 
continue to make big profits on housing, the demand 
for housing must exceed the supply of available rent¬ 
als. In short, it is not in spite of, but precisely be¬ 
cause of capitalism that homelessness exists. 
Homelessness is a direct result of our government’s 
continuous efforts to sustain big business profits at 
the expense of the people. 

The homeless have been blamed for their pre¬ 
dicament. In Berkeley, the University, city and busi¬ 
ness associations have combined to institute a con¬ 
stant stream of police assaults on poor and home¬ 
less people known as the “Save Our Southside” 
campaign. Homeless people were evicted from City 
ivrne3 property at ioth St. Collective, and subse¬ 
quently bulldozed out of the abandoned UC-owned 
Haste Street House. Last winter 6 people died of 
exposure in Oakland, and 8 in fires accidently started 


D«wdie ui many iiDerai groups wnicn Claim TO 
advocate for the homeless. The Coalition For the 
Homeless is nothing but a group of shelter industry 
executives who lobby for and profit from the current 
trend of shelter construction. They and their movie 
star friends sponsored “Hands Across America” and 
the upcoming October 7 march/rally in Washington 
DC. 

The homeless do not need new shelters. Shel¬ 
ters are miserable, inhumane and temporary. The 
shelters may be superior to the streets but they do a 
disservice to the society we want to create. 

The homeless need permanent housing for 
people, not profit. To acheive that requires a strong 
poor people’s struggle not only for housing and eco¬ 
nomic justice, but against the forces of militarism, 
racism and sexism in which our economic and politi¬ 
cal system is so entrenched. 

Berkeley Housing Action Group 843-9339 
Oakland Union of the Homeless 763-2995 
Women’s Economic Agenda Project 451-7379 

—by David M. 
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Why go to class when you can go to the 

BERKELEY 
FARMERS’ MARKET 




Every Tuesday, 2-7 pm at Derby St & MLK Jr Way 


lots of good organic stuff -- and more!!! 
sponsored by the ecology center • 548-2220 
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